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Official BDoruwments 
PANE NieAde SOG UA] @iNe 


The following is a slightly abridged translation of the whole doc- 
trinal portion of the important Allocution pronounced on February 
20th by the Holy Father at the giving of the biretta to twenty-nine 
newly created Cardinals, namely, Gregory Peter Agagianian, John 
Glennon, Benedict Aloisi-Masella, Clement Micara, Adam Stephen 
Sapieha, Edward Mooney, James Charles McGuigan, Samuel Stritch, 
Augustine Parado y Garcia, Emile Roques, Charles Carmel de 
Vasconellos Motta, Peter Petit de Julleville, Norman Gilroy, Francis 
Spellman, Theodosius Clement de Gouveia, James de Barros Camara, 
Henry Pla y Deniel, Emmanuel Arteaga y Retancourt, Joseph 
Frings, John Gualbert Guevara, Bernard Griffin, Emmanue! 
Arce y Ochotorena, Joseph Midszenty, Ernest Ruffini, Conrad von 
Preysing, Clement Augustine von Galen, Anthony Caggiano, Thomas 
Tien, Joseph Bruno. The other newly-created Cardinals, Julius 
Saliége, John de Jong, Joseph Maria Caro Rodriguez, were absent 
through illness. 

Having saluted the new Cardinals and pointed to the manifesta- 
tion of the Church’s supernational and universal unity in the present 
elevation of zealous men from all parts of the world, the Pontiff went 
on to treat of the influence of the Church on the foundations of human 
society. His Holiness said: 

“Tt is not the office of the Church to comprise or embrace human 
society in a gigantic world empire. To conceive the Church as an 
earthly empire or a power dominating the world is a fundamental 
falsehood. In no epoch of history was this so, unless one insists on 
erroneously applying present-day ideas and terminology to past cen- 
turies. 

“The Church indeed carried out the command of its divine Foun. 
der by spreading itself throughout the whole world and bringing every 
creature into subjection to the Gospel, but it is not an Empire in the 
modern imperialistic sense. The Church’s progress is primarily a 
progress in depth, secondarily in length and breadth. It seeks first of 
all man himself, striving to form, model, and perfect him according to 
the likeness of God. The Church’s work affects the very roots of each 
man’s heart so as to have a subsequent effect on all the days of his life 
and all the activities of it. With men thus shaped the Church prepares 
for human society a basis on which it can rest secure. On the other 
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hand, modern imperialism follows the opposite way. Extension in 
length and breadth is its primary aim. It does not seek man as man 
but seeks forces and things, and to these it subjects and enslaves man 
himself. Hence come the germs of danger for the whole social foun- 
dation. The desire of expansion generates fears and anxieties and is 
a tendency which has in it the gnawing worm of perpetual disquiet. 
This feeling of insecurity is constantly cropping up. 

“Not only does the Church furnish the solidity of the foundation, 
but it also contributes to the cohesion and equilibrium of the manifold 
and complex elements of the social edifice. Here also the Church’s 
action is before everything else interior. Buttresses and props are 
but a precarious palliative, capable only of retarding the collapse of a 
building. The Gothic Cathedrals of the thirteenth century may be 
taken as an illustration of wise building. They stand not because of 
their flying buttresses, but chiefly because of the intrinsic power of 
their ogival organism, of the genial art which aimed at the perfection 
of an architecture as firm and precise as it is bold and light. 

“Thus the Church acts on the inmost heart of man, on the core 
of his personal dignity as a free creature, and of his infinitely higher 
dignity as a child of God. This is the man which the Church shapes 
and educates, because this man alone is complete in the harmony of 
life, both natural and supernatural—he is complete in regard to the 
orderly development of his instincts and inclinations, of his rich quali- 
ties, and of the variety of his personal attitudes. Such a type of man 
is the beginning and end of social life and also the principle of all 
social equilibrium. 

“Of such the Apostle proclaimed that they were no longer ‘babes 
tossed to and fro’ (Eph. 4: 14) by the uncertain waves of human 
society. From this thought our Predecessor of happy memory 
Pius XI drew an important conclusion, set forth as a principle of 
general value, namely, the principle that what individual men can do 
of themselves with their own powers should not be taken from them 
and handed over to the community. This principle also applies to 
lesser communities in regard to greater and higher ones. The activity 
of the lesser community should not be absorbed by the greater one, for, 
as the wise Pontiff said: Every social activity is by its nature subsidi- 
ary ; it should sustain the members of the social body, not destroy and 
absorb them (Quadragesimo anno, AAS 23, p. 203). These luminous 
words affect social life in all its degrees and also the life of the 
Church, without prejudice to its hierarchical constitution, 
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“With this doctrine and practice of the Church compare imperia- 
listic trends. Here there is no principle of interior equilibrium. 
Gigantic organisms of this sort, having no real moral foundation, must 
inevitably evolve in the direction of increasing centralisation and. the 
enforcement of ever stricter uniformity. Consequently their equilib- 
rium and cohesion are maintained solely by force and by the external 
compulsion of material conditions and juridicial expedients. They are 
subject to the play of events and institutions, for their cohesion is not 
the intimate adhesion of men willing and ready to take initiative and 
assume responsibility. The so-called internal order is scarcely any- 
thing more than a simple truce between the various groups, with the 
continual threat of a rupture of equilibrium, according as the interests 
in play suggest it, or the proportion between the respective forces 
changes. Being so frail and unstable in their internal constitution, 
these organisms are very much exposed to become dangerous to the 
whole family of secular states. 

“Very different, of course, is the case of an Empire founded on a 
basis whose spiritual character has established and strengthened itself 
in the course of time, and which finds its support in the consciences of 
its citizens. But even here there is a danger. Such an Empire is 
likely to show exaggerated esteem and give exclusive attention to all 
that belongs to itself, and will easily fail to appreciate or even recog- 
nise what is extraneous to itself. In this way also, the unity and in- 
tegrity of the human community can be shaken at its foundation at an 
essential point; the sacred principle of equality and parity amongst 
men thereby suffers detriment. 

“This detrimental situation can be healed by the Church. The 
Church does the work of healing by penetrating into the depths of the 
human being and setting him at the centre of the whole social order. 
The human being is not man in the abstract, or natural man only, but 
the complete man, as he is in the eyes of his Creator and Redeemer, as 
he is in his concrete historical reality. This cannot be lost sight of 
without compromising the normal economy of human society. The 
Church knows this, and acts accordingly. If at certain times and in 
certain places one or other ethnic group, one or other social class have 
made their influence more felt on the Church, this does not mean that 
the Church becomes a vassal to them. Neither does it mean that the 
Church fossilizes itself, as it were, in one period of history, leaving no 
door open for future development. On the contrary, the Church has 
its ear to man’s heart at all times, attentive to its beatings, conscious 
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of its rich possibilities, alive to all its aspirations—and this with a 
clearness of intuition and penetrating acumen such as can only come 
from the supernatural light of the teaching of Christ and from the 
supernatural warmth of His divine charity. Thus the Church goes 
forward following unceasingly and with unperturbed serenity the pro- 
vidential movement of times and circumstances. Such is the profound 
sense of the Church’s vital law of continuous adaptation—which some, 
incapable of seeing the magnificence of the reality, call opportunism. 
No, the Church has nothing in common with the narrowness of a sect 
nor with the exclusiveness of an imperialism held prisoner by its own 
traditions. 

“Tt tends with every care towards the aim of establishing friend- 
ship between men. It has been said that, with all modern facilities of 
communication, peoples and men are more isolated than they have 
been before. This, however, it should not be possible to say of Catho- 
lics, of members of the Church. 

“The Church is a perfect universal society uniting all men in the 
unity of the mystic Body of Christ: ‘All nations which Thou hast made 
shall come and adore Thee, 0 Lord’ (Ps. 85. 9). All—both peoples 
and individuals are invited to come to the Church. But this word 
come does not imply migration, expatriation, the abandonment of salut- 
ary traditions and venerable customs. It does not mean violent separ- 
ation of husband and wife, parents and children, brothers, relatives, 
and friends. It does not mean the degradation of men to the humili- 
ating condition of a mass. This sad kind of displacements of men 
has become, alas! only too frequent, but it is the result of imperialistic 
tendencies, and directly or indirectly associated with them. Coming 
to the Church requires no transplantation, although the merciful and 
powerful hand of God uses this also to bring many of its poor victims 
to the Church, their Father’s House. But God in His heart neither 
willed nor needed it. As St. Augustine said: ‘Not by migrating from 
their places shall they come, but by believing in their places’. 

“With this intimate spiritual attraction, Venerable Brethren, has 
the Church not contributed, does it not contribute efficaciously still to 
constitute the solid foundation of human society? Man, as God wills 
him and the Church embraces him, will never feel himself firmly fixed 
in space and time without a stable territory and traditions. In home- 
land and traditions the strong find the source of their ardent and 
fruitful vitality, and the weak (who are the majority) are assured 
against pusillanimity and apathy, against the decadence of their human 
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dignity. The long experience of the Church as an educatress of the 
nations is a confirmation of this truth. She takes every care to join 
in all ways possible religious life and native customs, and is especially 
solicitous for those whom emigration and military service keeps away 
ffom their homeland. The shipwreck of so many souls justifies the 
maternal apprehensions of the Church and forces the conclusion that 
stability of territory and attachment to ancestral traditions, indispen- 
sable as they are to the whole life of man, are also fundamental ele- 
ments of human community life. But evidently this postulate cannot 
be turned to justify policies of forced repatriation or the refusal of the 
right of asylum to those who for grave reasons wish to fix their resi- 
dence elsewhere. 


“The Church living in the heart of man and man living in the 
bosom of the Church-—this, Venerable Brethren, is the most profound 
and fruitful union that can be conceived. Thereby the Church elevates 
man to the perfection of his being and his vital activity and gives to 
society men shaped into the inviolable integrity of images of God— 
men proud of their personal dignity and of wholesome liberty—men 
legitimately jealous of their equality with other human beings in all 
that touches the bedrock of human dignity—men tenaciously devoted 
to their country and their tradition. Ina word, it is these four charac- 
teristics that make men what they should be in view of establishing a 
solid foundation on which human society will rest secure, find its 
equilibrium, preserve equality, and attain normal development in 
space and in time. Such then is also the true sense of the practical in- 
fluence of the Church as a supernational institution. So far is it from 
being like an Empire, that it rather raises itself above all differences, 
above all space and time, and builds unceasingly on the unshaken foun- 
dation of every human society. To-day also the word of the Lord 
applies to the Church: “Though the earth be shaken with all who dwell 
in it, I have strengthened its pillars’ (Ps. 74: 4). 


“On such a foundation there rest especially two chief pillars, the 
main supports of human society as it has been conceived and willed by 
God: the family and the state. Resting on the foundation they can 
fulfil efficaciously their respective functions. The family is the foun- 
tain and school of life; the state is the guardian of right, and, like all 
society in general, has its proximate origin and end in the complete 
man, in the human person, as the image of God. The Apostle calls 
the faithful by two magnificent names: fellow-citizens of the saints 
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and members of God’s family (Eph. 2: 19). The terminology is taken 
from the state and the family. We may see in this some allusion to 
the way in which the Church contributes to establish the foundation of 
society in its inmost structure, in the family and in the state. 

“To-day, unfortunately, these two master pillars of society have 
declined from their centre of gravity and have separated themselves 
from their foundation. Hence the family has seen the decline of its 
vital educative force, and the state is on the point of renouncing its 
mission as defender of right, in order to change itself into that Levi 
athan of the Old Testament which dominates everything, because it 
wants to draw almost everything to itself. Without doubt, present 
confusion imposes on the state the duty of assuming an immense weight 
of duties and offices: but this abnormal condition of things only 
threatens to compromise the intimate force and efficacy of its author- 
ity. 

“The consequence for the Church is that to-day more than ever 
she must live her mission, and energetically reject as false and narrow 
that conception of her spirituality and interior life which would con 
fine her, as a blind and dumb being, in the retirement of the sanctuary. 

“No, the Church must not remain inert behind the doors of its 
temples and abandon her divinely providential mission to form the com- 
plete man and thereby contribute all the time to the establishment of 
the solid foundation of society. This mission is essential in her. 
Considered from this aspect, the Church may be defined as the society 
of those who, under the supernatural working of grace, in the perfec- 
tion of their personal dignity as children of God, and in the harmoni- 
ous development of all their inclinations and human energies, build up 
the powerful framework of common human social life. 

“Under this aspect, Venerable Brethren, the faithful and more 
precisely the laity are in the very front line of the life of the Church. 
For them the Church is the vital principle of human society. Conse- 
quently they and they especially must be ever more clearly conscious 
that they not only belong to the Church but are the Church, that is, the 
community of the faithful on earth under the leadership of the general 
Head, the Pope, and of the Bishops in communion with him. They 
are the Church, and therefore from the beginnings of the Church’s 
history, the faithful, with the consent of their Bishops united in par- 
ticular associations regarding the various manifestations of life, and 
the Holy See has never ceased to approve them and praise them. 

“Thus the Church in its supernational character gives form and 
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shape to the foundation of human society above all the many diversi- 
ties of mankind and beyond the limits of space and time. Such a work 
is difficult, especially at the present day, when social life seems to 
have become an enigma, an inextricable tangle. | Erroneous opinions 
are current in the world, declaring a man guilty and responsible merely 
because he is a member or part of a particular community, without any 
care to examine into his personal conduct and discover whether there 
is really personal guilt in action or omission. This means arrogating 
to self the rights of God, Creator and Redeemer, Who in the mysteri 
ous designs of His loving providence is absolute Lord of events, and 
as such unites, if He judges so in His infinite wisdom, the lots of the 
guilty and innocent, of those responsible and those not responsible. 
Moreover the complications of the economic and military order have 
made society a gigantic machine which man no longer controls but 
rather fears. Continuity in time always appeared essential to social 
life, and really social life seemed inconceivable, if men were isolated 
from the past, from the present, from the future. But this precisely 
is the disconcerting phenomenon which we witness to-day. Too often 
almost nothing is known of the past, barely as much perhaps as 
suffices to guess at its confused trace in the heap of its ruins. The 
present is for many only the disorderly rush of a torrent which sweeps 
men like bits of wreckage towards the dark night of the future, in 
which they are going to disappear together with the current that 
whirls them along. 

Only the Church can bring back man from that darkness into 
light; only the Church can make him properly conscious of a vigorous 
past, make him master of the present, and make him hopeful about 
the future. But its supernationality does not work like an Empire 
sending out its tentacles in all directions with the aint of world domina- 
tion. Like a mother of a family the Church gathers together eacli 
day all her children scattered throughout the world. They all assembie 
in the unity of the Church’s divine principle of life. Whoever looks 
can see day by day on innumerable altars how Christ the Divine 
Victim, with arms outstretched from one end of the world to the 
other, keeps the entire human family in its past, present and future. 
The Holy Mass is that great sacrifice instituted by the Redeciier at 


the last Supper. By it the blood-stained sacrifice to be offered on the 


Cross once only should be made present again, should keep the memory 
of men fixed on it, and should be applied as a salutary power capable 
of taking away our daily sins. This is the sculptured language of the 
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Council of Trent promulgated at one of the gravest moments of his- 
tory, when the Church defended and proclaimed her best and highest 
values, which are also the best and highest values for the good of 
society, for they unite indissolubly its past, its present and its future 
and throw a bright light on the disquieting enigmas of our day. In 
the Holy Mass men become always more conscious of their guilty past, 
and at the same time of the immensity of the divine benefits in the 
remembrance of Golgotha—which is the greatest event in the history 
of mankind—they receive the strength to deliver themselves from the 
miseries of the present, the misery of daily sins, while even the most 
abandoned feel a breath of personal love from the God of mercy. 
The gaze of the worshippers is directed towards a secure and certain 
future, namely, the consummation of the ages in the victory of the 
very Lord Who is there on the altar—in the victory of that Supreme 
Judge Who will pronounce the last and the definitive sentence. 

Venerable Brethren, in the Holy Mass, therefore, the Church 
gives its greatest support to the foundation of human society. Every 
day, from where the sun rises to where it sets, without distinctions of 
peoples and nations, a pure oblation is offered (Mal. I: 11), in which 
all the children of the Church participate. There though scattered 
throughout the world, they are joined in intimate fraternity. There 
all find refuge in their necessities and safety in their dangers. 

“Let us love the Church, this holy, loving, strong Church which 
is so truly supernational. Let us make it loved by all peoples and by 
_ all men. We ourselves are the stable foundation of society; may it 
become effectively the ‘one people’ of which the great Bishop of Hippo 
speaks: ‘One people, because one faith, because one hope, because one 
charity, because one expectation’. 

“Therefore in order that those whom the grace of the Lord has 
called to His Church ‘from all tribes and tongues and peoples and 
nations’, may in the grave hour of the present be conscious of their 
duty to irradiate to human society, from their living and operative 
faith, the Spirit and the love of Christ—in order that in turn all 
peoples and men, near to the Church or far from it, may realize that 
it is the salvation of God to the ends of the earth (Is. 49: 6), We 
cordially impart to you, Venerable Brethren, to the Bishops, and to 
the priests that work with you in the apostolate, to the faithful of your 
dioceses, to your families and to all the persons and institutions that 
are dear to you, to your nations, to your peoples, to the whole Church 
and to the whole human family—to all, We impart with particular 
affection Our paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


Christ's Free Wiil 
aud the Hather’'s Command 


Like the countless satellic planets revolving round the created lord 
of the solar system, many and profound are the problems which sur- 
round the central mystery of the Incarnation—the union of two 
perfect, integral natures in the one immutable Person of the Word. 
The greatest minds of every generation, drawn irresistibly to the 
mystery of the God-Man, have sought to lift the veil, consuming them- 
selves in unceasing endeavour to express in metaphysical language, 
albeit inadequately, the truth which John drew from the bosom of 
Christ: “The Word was God....and the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us”. 

In this article we make an attempt to consider what is perhaps 
the most arduous of these dependent mysteries, entertaining the hope 
that if no other fruit may be derived from our study at least it may 
lead us to a deeper appreciation of this ineffable mystery. Our prob- 
lem may be stated in the following three points: 

A) Christ Our Lord asserted more than once that he had received 
from the Father a command to die for the salvation of mankind!; 

B) because of Christ’s impeccability it was morally, even meta- 
physically, impossible for him to disobey the Father’s command. Dis- 
obedience was excluded from him for three reasons: first, in virtue of 
Christ’s physical constitution in the hypostatic union his humanity was 
a physical instrument of the Word subsisting in the human nature; 
every action of that nature, therefore, must be attributed to the Person 
of the Word. This was the ultimate, fundamental cause of Christ’s 
impeccability, for, as St. Thomas asserts, it was impossible that sin 
should soil the soul of Christ, even as it is impossible that God himself 
could sin.2_ It would appear, then, that Christ was bound by a meta- 
physical necessity to obey the Father’s command. Secondly, from the 
first moment of his conception Christ’s soul enjoyed the Beatific Vision, 
by which the wills of the Blessed adhere irresistibly and irrevocably 
not only to God, but to everything that they perceive as necessarily con- 
nected with the possession of the Infinite Good. If Christ, therefore, 
perceived that the command of the Father was necessarily connected 


1Cf. John, 10, 18; 14, 31; also Philippians, 2, 8; Hebrews, 10, 5. 
2s, 12, Oe, ar. 
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with the possession of the Beatific Vision, he was bound of necessity 
to obey the command, even as the Blessed cannot possibly sin. Third- 
ly, not only was Christ’s humanity substantially holy in virtue of the 
Grace of Union, but it was endowed with the formal plenitude of 
Sanctifying Grace, thus precluding the slightest stain of sin.‘ 


C) On the other hand, however, it is of divine faith that Christ 
of his own free will underwent the passion and death of the cross: 
“Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life that I 
may take it up again. No man taketh it away from me: but I lay it 
down of myself. And I have power to lay it down”. (John, 10, 17.) 
This, indeed, was the special reason why the Father loved him—he 
freely laid down his life. Furthermore, it is of Catholic Faith that 
Christ merited for us abundantly by his death on the cross;? and, 
finally, it has been defined that, in order to merit, one must not only be 
free from external determination, or coaction, but that one must also 
enjoy immunity from intrinsic necessity ; that is, that the will must pos- 
sess active indifference, freedom to act or not to act (liberty of exercize 
or contradiction) and freedom to choose between different objects (lib- 
erty of specification). The Blessed in heaven, therefore, can no longer 
merit because they do not enjoy this second immunity: their wills 
adhere by intrinsic necessity to the intuition of the essence of God. 


Hence the profound problem: how can we reconcile Christ’s 
liberty, by which he posited a meritorious act necessarily excluding alli 
antecedent determination of his will, with his intrinsic impeccability, 
which was a metaphysical postulate of the hypostatic union, and the 
Beatific Vision which would seem to exclude that moral liberty which 
is a necessary prerequisite for merit? In other words, how can we 
reconcile this meritorious act of the free will of Christ with the neces- 


3Summa Theol. 1, Q 62, a 8. 


4The union itself rendered Christ’s humanity substantially holy because it 
endowed it in a supereminent manner with the requisites of the common notion 
of sanctity, ie., exclusion of sin and union with God. But the humanity and its 
faculties were left in the natural order. In order to elevate the human nature 
to the supernatural order and endow it with the faculty of eliciting supernatural 
actions sanctifying Grace was necessary. 


5Council of Trent, sessions 5 and 6: where the Fathers defined that the sole 
efficient cause of our justification is the “merit of the one mediator, Our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, who reconciled us to God in his blood”; Denzinger, 790, 795. 


6Defined by Innocent X against Jansen’s assertion that liberty from intrinsic 
necessity is not a prerequisite for merit: cf. Denzinger 1094, where Jansen’s 
assertion is condemned as heretical. 
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sity of obeying the Father’s command? This is the problem which has 
put centuries of theologians on the cross.7-B- 


In their unremitting efforts to solve this difficulty theologians 
have approached it from all angles and have presented at least twenty 
explanations, thus indicating the arduous nature of the problem. Be- 
cause of the elements which sacred scripture and the Church’s defini- 
tions offer us, many of these explanations must be completely rejected : 
a) false and insufficient is the explanation of St. Anselm referring the 
liberty and merit of the sacrifice of the cross to Christ’s divine will ;8 
b) False and erroneous is the explanation of a number of recent theo- 
logians (Gunther and his disciples, Klee, Laurent, Bougaud, Schell), 
who, in an endeavour to explain Christ’s sufferings, simply denied the 
existence of the Beatific Vision in Christ, and employed the same 
teaching to explain Christ’s liberty under the Father’s command. This 
is contrary to the unanimous teaching of theologians and rejected as 
unsafe by the decree of the Holy Office, 5th June, 1918.9 c¢) Erron- 
eous and proximate to heresy is the explanation that Christ died of 
necessity, but that this necessity did not exclude freedom of the will 
and merit. -d) Temerarious and approaching heresy is the explana- 
tion, which seduced a number of excellent theologians like Melchior 
Canus,!° Gregory of Valencia,!! Salmeron,!? Maldonatus,'* according 
to which the Beatific Vision was suspended in Christ’s soul from 
Gethsemane to the end of the passion, thus leaving his will free. This 
opinion is, moreover, completely illogical, because, if the passion of 
Christ could not co-exist with the Beatific Vision we are forced to 
conclude either that his soul never enjoyed the Beatific Vision on earth 
or that he never endured suffering prior to the passion: the first is con- 
trary to the Church’s teaching; the second is contrary to the teaching 
of Sacred Scripture. 


7N.B. The question concerns, of course, Christ’s human will: the Word, 
equally with the Father and Holy Ghost, imposed the command. Note well, also, 
that although we here deal explicitly with the command to undergo the passion 
and death the solution will apply equally to all the actions of Christ which were 
governed by precepts, natural or positive. 

8Cur Deus homo, 2, c. 17. 

9Cf. Denzinger, 2183. 

10De Locis theologicis, 1, 12, ¢ 13. 

11De Incarnatione, Disp. 1, Q 9, Pt. 2. 

12Commentarium, 10, tract 11. 

13Com. in Matthaeum, c 26, v 37. 

14Yet it is remarkable how often one hears this opinion from preachers on 
the passion, as though it were the universally accepted teaching of theologians. 
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Even if we do not see our way clearly to a reconciliation of the fol. 
lowing four points we must, nevertheless, accept them as indubitable 
truths which do not even tolerate discussion: a) the liberty of Christ’s 
will in obeying the Father’s command; b) the intrinsic impeccability 
of Christ; c) the uninterrupted existence of the Beatific Vision in Our 
Lord’s soul from the first moment of his conception; d) it was the 
human will of Christ that freely accepted death, thereby positing a 
superabundantly meritorious action. 

Keeping these elements of the problem clearly before them many 
theologians sought a quite different way of approach to our difficulty : 
fearing that Christ’s liberty could not be safeguarded if he were sub- 
jected to a strict, rigorous command of the Father, they sought to solve 
the problem simply by mitigating the nature of the command. Accord- 
ing to these eminent theologians (Petavius, Suarez, Franzelin, Billot, 
Tabarelli, and numerous contemporary theologians) the word “com- 
mand” (entoles) must be understood in a broad sense as expressing a 
simple wish or desire (voluntas beneplaciti) of the Father that Christ 
should undergo the death of the cross, and this simple wish, as distinct 
from absolute will (voluntas signi) is metaphorically termed a 
“command” (praeceptum) in Sacred Scripture. Not all these theo- 
logians are in agreement in their subsequent expositions of this opinion, 
nor can we consider all of them, but it will be advantageous to consider 
briefly the solutions of Cardinal Franzelin and Billot, who seem to con- 
trol a large section of modern thought on this question.!® 

A) According to Cardinal Franzelin,!’ the Father made known to 
Christ his simple wish that the human race be redeemed, without 
determining the manner of redemption; Christ himself, of all the ways 
of redemption acceptable to the Father, freely chose the passion and 
death of the cross; subsequent to this free choice of Christ’s human 
will the antecedent will of the Father, which was conditioned by 
Christ’s free choice, then became an absolute will strictly preceptive as 
regards the death of the cross. In this way the Father respected the 
conditions required for the positing of a morally free act. 


15Billot thus clearly expresses this viewpoint: “Invincibiliter demonstratur 
nullam relinqui animae beatae libertatem circa ea quae, ratione praecepti vel 
naturalis vel positivi, citra aversionem a summo bono omitti nequant. Ergo stante 
praecepto subeundi mortem, necessitatus fuisset Christus ad hoc ipsum, ac per 
consequens tolleretur meritum et satisfactio crucis. Restat ergo ut praeceptum 
omnino amoveatur.” (De Verbo Incarnato, 5th Ed., Thesis 30, P. 318.) 

16Cf. J.P. Arendzen: “Whom do you say?” P. 185, 

17De Verbo Incarnato, Th. 44; Franzelin’s exposition is merely a mature 
interpretation of Petavius’ thought (9, 8). 
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B) The illustrious Billot’s opinion may also aptly be reduced to 
three phases: the simple desire of the Father concerned not only the 
redemption of mankind, but also the manner of achieving the redemp- 
tion, namely, the death of the cross, and this desire was absolute, not 
conditioned by any free choice of Christ’s will; however, this absolute 
desire (or will of complacence) never became a strict and rigorous 
command of the divine will; but by means of the scientia media God 
chose that order or concatenation of events in which he foresaw that 
the Saviour would infallibly, though freely, determine to die the death 
of the cross by co-operating with the special efficacious graces which 
God adapted to his soul for this purpose. Consequently, the word 
command (mandatum, entoles) in Sacred Scripture must not be 
accepted in a strict, rigorous sense, but metaphorically.18 Indeed, a 
rigorous decree of the Father’s absolute will would, in any case, be 
superfluous. Christ, knowing the simple desire of the Father, would 
wholeheartedly adhere to it: “The things that are pleasing to him I do 
always”. 

No one can fail to admire the ingenuity of these eminent theolog- 
ians, but, unfortunately, our difficulty cannot be solved by skilful in- 
ventions of the human mind. If we could see our way to accepting 
Billot’s explanation the special problem of Christ’s free will would 
cease to exist; it would be easily reduced to the common difficulty of 
reconciling man’s free will with efficacious grace. Christ’s condition, 
then, would be similar to that of any saint confirmed in grace, with 
this special circumstance that, whereas in the latter case such confir- 
mation is a totally gratuitous gift of God’s goodness, in Our Lord's 
case his humanity has a strict right to confirmation in grace because 
it is metaphysically repugnant that the Divmity could be united to a 
peccable humanity.!9 

However, when human ingenuity divorces itself from what is re- 
vealed in Sacred Scripture it is of little avail in helping us to a solu- 
tion of our problem. Sacred Scripture tells us that Christ prayed in 
Gethsemane: “Not my will, but thine be done”. These words have no 


18De Verbo Incarnato, Th. 30; Billot’s opinion seems to be a more explicit 
exposition of Suarez’ thought on this question (cf. De Incar. Disp. 37, Sect. 4, 
gol ie of course presupposes the elevation of Christ’s human nature to the 
supernatural order, which de facto God granted. There is no absolute, meta- 
physical or ontological connection between the Hypostatic Union and the endow- 
ment of grace. The fact of the existence of the plenitude of Grace in Christ's 
soul is revealed: the theological arguments in favour of it are based on “maxima 
convenientia”. (cf. Suarez. disp. 37, Sect. 3, n 23.) 
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meaning in Franzelin’s solution: how is it the Father’s will and not 
Christ’s will that is accomplished when the Father’s will as regards 
Christ’s passion and death is (according to Franzelin) only consequent 
to Christ’s own will in this precise matter? In order to give these 
words their obvious value the Father’s will must surely have been 
antecedent to any act of Christ’s human will. Moreover, is it not 
absurdly atheological to maintain that Christ’s human will could so de- 
termine the will of God as to change it from a simple wish to an abso 
lute and irrevocable act of the will? 

Against Billot we may point out that, even conceding that the 
command of the Father was not a strict command, the whole difficulty 
remains: for, if Christ realized the Father’s “desire”, he could not, 
without sin, deviate from the fulfilment of that desire. Furthermore, 
what of the natural precepts to which Christ as man was subjected? 
In no way may they be said to be metaphorical! Did Christ, then, 
merit only by those actions which in no way were governed by precept? 
The difficulty, therefore, seems to remain. 

Whatever the value of these observations may be, the main argu- 
ment we must press against these opinions and all those who consort 
with them is that the word “command” (mandatum, entoles) is never 
used in Sacred Scripture in a loose, metaphorical sense. Exegetes are 
unanimous in maintaining that this word, as also the word “entelld”’ 
(will), are synonymous with a strict, rigorous, formal precept, and 
strict act of the will. By distorting the meanings of these words in the 
mouth of Christ we do violence to Sacred Scripture. The word 
“entoles” (mandatum) is the technical term of the New Testament io 
designate divine precepts in a strict sense. Thus Christ says categori- 
cally: ““He therefore that shall break one of these least commandments 
and shall so teach men shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven”. (Mt. 5,19). Again: “Master, which is the great command- 
ment of the law?....This is the greatest and the first commandment 
.... 7. (Mt. 22, 36 ff.). When Christ, therefore, declares: “This 
commandment have I received of my Father” (Jo. 10. 18), namely, to 
lay down his life; and again: “But that the world may know that I love 
the Father: and as the Father hath given me a commandment, so do I. 
Arise, let us go hence” (Jo. 14, 31), and he proceeds to the passion, 
this commandment must be understood in a strict sense. It is arbi- 
trary to distort this word (entoles) from its obvious and common 
meaning, especially when there is nothing in the context, or in the nat- 
ure of the thing indicated, to warrant a change of meaning. 
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Christ, moreover, explicitly compares the nature of the precept he 
had received from the Father with the nature of the precepts we must 
observe: “If you keep my commandments (entolas), you shall abide in 
my love: as I also have kept my Father’s commandments (entolas) 
and do abide in his love”. (Jo. 15, 10). The perfect parallelism in 
this passage can escape no one. Now, if anyone declares so emphati- 
cally that he observes the commandments of another, that he does not do 
his own will but that of another, and presents himself as the perfect 
model and exemplar in observing divine commandments, surely such 
a one must be understood as speaking of “commandments” in the strict 
sense of the word 


Furthermore, if we consider this opinion yet more closely, we do 
not see how Christ could have posited an act of obedience properly so 
called and, consequently, we do not see how he could have merited by 
the observance of any precept. Yet St. Paul assures us that he 
“humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of 
the cross” (Philipp. 2, 8). Now, where there is obedience in the true 
sense of the word surely there must be a command in the true sense of 
the word. Again, St. Paul declares: “He learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered” (Hebrews, 5, 8); that is, he learned how 
hard and painful it was to obey the Father’s command. Finally, the 
Apostle vividly describes how the obedience of the second Adam, 
Christ, compensated for the disobedience of the first Adam: “For as by 
the disobedience of one man, many were made sinners: so also by the 
obedience of one, many shall be made just” (Rom. 5, 19). Since the 
sin of the first Adam involved disobedience in a matter of strict pre- 
cept it seems obvious that St. Paul in his parallelism refers to the 
obedience of Christ in relation to a strict precept.?0* 

In conclusion, chiefly because these opinions, which rely on a 
mitigated sense of the word “command” as their foundation-stone, do 


20aTheologians who accept the theory of a mitigated command usually 
invoke the authority of St. Thomas: S. Theol., 2—2, Q 104, a 2: “Voluntas 
superioris, quocumque modo innotescat, est quoddam tacitum praeceptum, et 
tanto videtur obedientia promptior, quanto expressum praeceptum obedientia 
praevenit, voluntate superioris inteliecta”. But St. Thomas, in his reply ad 1¥™, 
clearly states that the execution of a thing which is not strictly commanded may 
be called obedience only in a broad sense; whereas for an act of obedience pro- 
perly so called, i.e., an act of the virtue of obedience, it is required that one fulfil 
a command properly so called, that is a strict, formal command. In the passage 
quoted, however, the Angelic doctor considers the tacit will of the superior as 
truly a command, and the execution of that will as a true act of the virtue of 


obedience. 
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not square up with what is obviously the sense of Sacred Scripture we 
must relegate them to the category of artificial constructions. They 
fail to face up to the problem. 


% * $ t 


if 


To this same category we are forced to exile the attempted 
solution of Gabriel Vasquez,?°» according to which Christ was under 
a strict, formal precept to die, but it was left to him freely to choose 
the circumstances of his death, the time, place and motive. When, 
therefore, he accepted the decree to die and, with an intense act of 
love, determined the motive and circumstances of his death he posited 
a free, meritorious act because he need not necessarily have accepted 
death in those particular circumstances. 


It is abundantly clear that this subterfuge is not in accord with 
what we learn from Sacred Scripture which assures us that Christ 
was “obedient even to the death of the Cross”. In the learned theolog- 
ian’s opinion the merits and fruits of the redemption would have to be 
ascribed to the circumstances of Our Lord’s death and not to the death 
itself ; whereas Sacred Scripture clearly affirms that it was the death of 
Christ considered in its substance and not only in its accidental cir- 
cumstances that merited the exaltation of his Name and our recon- 
ciliation with the Father. Moreover, the circumstances of the drama 
of Redemption were predicted in vivid detail hundreds of years before 
the coming of Christ, and he during his life frequently alluded to his 
duty of fulfilling these prophecies “that the scripture might be ful- 
filled’’.2! 


Secondly, Vasquez’ opinion is not in keeping with the mind of the 
Church as expressed in the Council of Trent where the Fathers agreed 
that “Jesus Christ, by his most holy passion on the wood of the cross 


merited our justification and made satisfaction to God the Father on 
our behalf”.?2 


20bCommentariorum ac Disputationum, Disp. 74, c 5; this Opinion was also 
favoured by Gregory of Valencia: De Incarnatione, Disp. 1, Q 9, p 2; and De 
Lessius, De Summo Bono 1, 2, n 185. 


21Cf, Isaias, c 52, 53; Ps. 21; Mt. 26, 54 etc. 
22Session 6, Ch. 7. 
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Cardinal John de Lugo} brought the mind of a jurist to bear on 
the problem. Having fiercely rejected the opinion based on a miti- 
gated command he outlined his own opinion as follows: Christ was 
under a rigorous command of the Father to die on the cross; neverthe- 
less, he could have petitioned the Father to grant him a dispensation or 
to impose some other means of satisfaction. Did he not declare: 
“Thinkest thou that I cannot ask my Father, and he will give me pre- 
sently more than twelve legions of angels?” Now, it was precisely 
because Christ did not seek this dispensation that he freely died on 
the cross, notwithstanding the strict command. 


De Lugo’s opinion, which even to-day attracts some theologians, 
does not stand the test of theological analysis, but rather labours under 
more and greater difficulties than other proposed solutions. — Christ, 
according to the opinion under discussion, would have wrought our re- 
demption not by his passion and death, but merely by not seeking a 
dispensation from the rigorous command! Consequently this opinion 
falls under the censures of the preceding one: it does not square up 
with Sacred Scripture. Secondly, if the Father’s precept was an 
absolute act of the divine will how could Christ seek in his human 
will to be dispensed from it? Even in endeavouring to seek a dis- 
pensation from what he knew by his beatific knowledge to be the abso- 
‘lute will of the Father he would have been guilty of imperfection at 
least. Thirdly, if we apply this solution to the observance of natural 
precepts we see in it a complete contradiction, because Christ could not 
seek a dispensation from the natural law. It would seem, then, that 
Christ never posited an act of true obedience. 


It is evident from our brief study that none of these opinions 
helps us in any way to a solution of our problem and must be set 
aside as insufficient. 


*¥ % * + 


III. 


Undaunted by the failure of so many attempts at reconciling 
Christ’s liberty with his impeccability in the question under considera- 
tion many theologians approached the difficulty from yet another angle. 
The majority of Thomists and Molinists join hands on the status 
quaestionis. They agree that Christ received from the Father a 


23De Incarnatione Domini, disp. 26, Sect. 8, n 102. 
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strict formal precept relative to his death on the cross; nevertheless, 
despite his impeccability, he, as a viator, remained perfectly freer 
The adherents of the two schools, however, do not agree in the manner 
of explaining the fact of Christ’s liberty: 


A) The Thomistic theologians (especially rigid Thomists, follow- 
ers of Bannez) maintain that our difficulty is similar to the common 
difficulty of reconciling man’s liberty with efficacious grace which in- 
fallibly obtains its purpose. Their solution, therefore, consists in the 
application of the famous, and equally inadequate and unintelligible, 
distinction of the “sensus compositus” and the “sensus divisus”. That 
is, prescinding from the command of the Father and the infallible in- 
fluence of grace Christ was free to die or not to die (in sensu diviso) ; 
but while the command to die and the infallible cumulus of grace was 
upon him (= in sensu composito), while this composition existed, 
Christ’s will was predetermined by a physical, supernatural determina- 
tion to seek the death of the cross.25 


“These are words and nothing but words”. Surely the whole 
question concerns the liberty of Christ in sensu composito, that is, at 
the very time when the command, grace and Beatific Vision are being 
simultaneously actuated. To say that Christ, though physically pre- 
determined to die in such a way that his will was bereft of moral liberty, 
yet retains his liberty because PRIOR to the infallible determination 
he was free to die or not to die, is completely to disregard the diffi- 
culty. The fact remains that if he was physically predetermined to 


that one object there is no place left for that moral liberty which is a 
prerequisite for merit. 


24N.B. The unique psychological condition of Christ while on earth is 
aptly expressed in the theological phrase: “Christ was at the same time a Com. 
prehensor and a viator”’. That is, he enjoyed the Beatific Vision in his soul from 
the first moment of conception (Comprehensor) and yet at the same time he 
enjoyed that condition which the Blessed in heaven do not possess, namely, 
acquisition of knowledge in the manner conatural to man’s earthly state and the 
capacity of suffering and eliciting meritorious acts of the will. In this latter 
sense Christ is said to have been a “viator”. In this sense, also, he tended to- 
wards those things which do not essentially constitute beatitude, namely, the 
glorification of his body and the impassibility of body and soul. The phrase, 
“Comprehensor et viator”, is adapted from the words of St. Paul (1 Cor. 9, 24): 
“sic currite ut comprehendatis”, so run that you may win the prize. 


Pad 25Thus Hugon: De Verbo Incarnato, Q 11, a 3; Diekamp-Hoffman, P 304-5; 
This opinion is clearly expressed by earlier Thomists like Gonet, Disp. 21, a 3 
Sect. 3; Billuart, Disp. 16, a 4. ; 
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B) Molina and his disciples?6 maintain that Our Lord’s human 
will retained its moral liberty even in sensu composito, their opinion 
being based on a distinction of a twofold series of acts in Christ, one 
relating to his state as a “comprehensor”, the other proceeding from 
his condition as a “‘viator”. As a “viator” his human will retained its 
liberty because (in accordance with the Molinistic concept of grace) 
God, by means of the scientia media, prepared such extrinsic graces 
that under their influence Christ would infallibly though freely con: 
sent to the fulfilment of His command.?7 

Although we may not agree with the Molinistic concept of liberty 
under the influence of Grace, we believe that the key to the solution of 
our problem is to be found in the unique pyschology of Christ who was 
at the same time “comprehensor” and “viator”’; that his condition as a 
“comprehensor” did not prevent his moral freedom as a “viator”. All 
this, however, needs explanation and we shall clarify our position, 
guided by what we believe to be the principles and thought of St. 
Thomas.*8 


IV. 


The following observations will clarify our position and reduce 
the difficulty to its precise point :— 

A) The intrinsic impeccability of Christ resulting from the ineffable 
union of the two natures did not do away with the active indifference 
of Christ’s human will by a physical predetermination to fulfil the 
Father’s command. The union was the ultimate cause of impeccability 
in so far as it directly sanctified the human nature, excluding from it 
all stain of sin. But the union itself was not the principle of operation 
in Christ. The proximate physical cause of Christ’s human operations 
was his human will. That human will was impeccable because the 
very physical constitution of Christ in virtue of the union postulated 
that the human will be governed and strengthened by his divine will in 
such a way as never to deflect from good. We have seen that the 


26Molina: Concordia, D. 53, n 4; cf. Pesch: De Verbo Incarnato, n 317 ff. 

27Cf. Pesch, op. cit., P. 161 (2nd Ed.). 

28Although the various theologians seek the patronage of the Angelic Doctor 
in confirmation of their opinions it must be confessed that he did not treat of this 
question ex professo. He was content with asserting and demonstrating the two 
truths, the impeccability and liberty of Christ. Nevertheless he bequeathed to us 
certain principles which aid us towards a solution and manifest his thoughts on 
the subject. 
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union itself demanded this as a metaphysical necessity. This govern- 
ment of the human will by the divine, however, did not necessitate a 
compelling predetermination to obey the command. It was sufficient that 
the Word should confer upon the human nature proportionate graces 
under which the human will of Christ would freely determine itself to 
obey. On this score, therefore, the problem is reduced to the common 
difficulty of reconciling free will with grace. Christ’s intrinsic impec- 
cability, therefore, did not take from him that psychological liberty 
necessary for a free, meritorious act. And in this the vast majority of 
theologians see no peculiar difficulty.?9 

B) However, those theologians (numerous to-day, especially 
among rigid Thomists) who maintain that that is the end of the diffi- 
culty fail to realize the central point of the problem. The precise point 
of our arduous problem is centred in Christ’s possession of the Beatific 
Vision. Those who proffer the solution of a mitigated command fully 
appreciate this. Billot explains: “The impeccability of Christ did not 
have its sole cause in the hypostatic union—and consequently in the 
government of the human will by the divine; it had its source equally 
in his condition of “comprehensor”. The will of a comprehensor is 
physically determined to the love of the Supreme Good and, conse- 
quently, physically incapable of producing an act in any way repugnant 
to this love. The will of one who sees God intuitively necessarily 
loves all good that is related to God, precisely as one who does not see 
God in His Essence necessarily loves all that he loves under the aspect 
of good in general....Thus, supposing that God decrees a strict com- 
mand the comprehensor is of necessity bound to will the object of that 
command....Anything opposed to that command cannot be ordered 
towards God and, if the command concerns grave matter, opposition to 
it would constitute a grave sin’’.3° 

This, then, is the central point of our difficulty: assuming that the 
command imposed on Christ’s human will is a strict command (as 
Sacred Scripture seems to postulate) how can we reconcile Christ's 
psychological liberty, necessary for a meritorious act, with his posses- 
sion of the Beatific Vision? 

As a fundamental principle we adopt the assertion of St. Thomas: 
“Christ did not merit by his charity in so far as it was the charity of a 
comprehensor, but in as much as it was the charity of a viator; for he 
was at one and the same time comprehensor and viator: and thus, be- 


Te 
29Cf. Billot, op. cit. p. 313; Galtier, De Incarnatione, P 327; Suarez, De 
Incar. Disp. 37, S 3. 


30Op. Cit., Thesis 28, P 314. 
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cause he is now no longer a viator he is no longer capable of meriting’’.>! 
We must keep in mind the fact of Christ’s threefold knowledge, beatific, 
infused and acquired. Now, since activity of the will follows compre- 
hension of the intellect we must distinguish in the unique psychology 
of Our Saviour, while on earth, a double series of actions, one proceed- 
ing from his condition as a comprehensor, the other from his state as 
viator. Progressing further, the Beatific Vision could not possibly 
have been such in Christ as to take away his liberty as a viator to whom 
the condition of free will is essential. Therefore, the command of the 
Father as seen by Christ in the Beatific Vision was understood by Christ 
to be necessarily connected with the Beatific Vision, and, consequently, 
his will was drawn necessarily and irresistibly to execute the command. 
But Christ had knowledge of the Father’s decree in another way, name- 
ly, by his infused and acquired knowledge, and in this way he under- 
stood that the fulfilment of the command would entail unspeakable 
torment and suffering, from which his human will instinctively with- 
drew: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me’. Here 
we have the solution of many illustrious theologians, great commen- 
tators of St. Thomas, like Dominic Soto, Medina, John of St. Thomas, 
Contension, and the Theologians of Salamanca, who have numerous 
contemporary disciples in this matter. Yet it leaves much to be desired. 


With his customary intellectual acumen, Billot analyses this posi- 
tion, seizes on the weak point and rejects the solution: “This is an empty 
distinction because, beyond all doubt, a man who is held irresistibly 
bound by one bond cannot be said to be free because he is not bound 
by two or three other bonds; one bond is, indeed, sufficient if it always 
actually binds him. Now the Beatific Vision is always in force in the 
comprehensor, and always necessitates the will to love the Supreme 
Good, with which love no sin is reconcilable’”.32, This shrewd reason- 
ing of the great theologian deals a fatal blow to the position of those 
who are content with the simple distinction of a double series of acts in 
Christ as a solution of the problem.%3 


BS: Lhedters, Clo: a-3,-ad 1: 

32Op. Cit. P 314. 

33The Salmanticenses endeavoured to solve this aspect of the difficulty by 
distinguishing a twofold object of Christ’s love: first, God as he is in himself, 
secondly, God in so far as He is the motive for loving creatures. While Christ’s 
will was not free as regards the first, it was as regards the second. The reason 
for this distinction advanced by the theologians of Salamanca is that God loves 
himself necessarily and loves creatures by a free act of the Divine will. But, we 
reply, how can one make this comparison between the transcendent, infinite will of 
God and the finite will of Christ which is subject to the laws which rule the 
operations of creatures? 
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We must go yet further into the singular psychology of the God- 
Man if we are to offer a solution which will be more than a merely 
verbal one. Billot’s objection appears at first sight insuperable, but it 
seems to us that he fails to take into account the unique manner in 
which Christ possessed the Beatific Vision. He wishes to apply to Our 
Lord while on earth, simply and absolutely, all the rules which govern 
the Blessed’s possession of the intuitive vision of God. A priori we 
would be inclined to reply that the very constitution of Christ in the 
hypostatic union which rendered him a comprehensor with the saints 
and a viator with the rest of us on earth would seem to demand some 
special characteristic in his condition as comprehensor. And a 
posteriori we find that this is precisely the case. 


* * * 7 


V. 
FINAL ANALYSIS :— 


In our final analysis we assert that the solution to our difficulty is 
to be found in the unique way in which Christ possessed the Beatific 
Vision. His state as a comprehensor did not so influence his will as a 
viator as to deprive him of moral liberty while obeying the strict com- 
mand of the Father. With our insistence on this point we think that 
St. Thomas’ principle, quoted above, is best explained, and we shall 
follow him yet further. 


In the following words the Angelic Doctor distinguishes Our 
Lord’s state as a comprehensor from that of the Blessed in general: 
“The same condition does not hold good for the souls of the Blessed 
and for Christ, and this for two reasons: first because the souls 
of the Saints are not passible, as was the soul of Christ: secondly, be- 
cause in their bodies they do not perform any actions by which they 
might tend towards beatitude ; whereas Christ, by his bodily sufferings, 
did tend towards beatitude as far as the glorification of his body was 
concerned’’.34 And again: “In his intellect he saw God fully, and thus 
he possessed beatitude as far as that is concerned which is proper to 
the soul; but as regards other things beatitude was wanting to him, be- 
cause his soul was still passible and his body passible and mortal. Thus 
he was at one and the same time a comprehensor because he enjoyed 
that beatitude which is proper to the soul (in the Beatific Vision) and 
a viator because he yet tended towards beatitude as regards those 
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things which were wanting to his beatitude’.3> Because of Christ's 
unique state as comprehensor St. Thomas concluded that he did not 
merit by his attachment to God as a comprehensor but by his love as 
a viator,?© thus indicating that his state of adhering to God of necessity 
did not impede his adherence by free will as a viator. As to how this 
was actually achieved the Angelic Doctor did not manifest his mind-—— 
as far as we can ascertain. We shall penetrate as far as is given to us. 


This, then, was the special condition of Christ as a comprehensor 
that he could suffer in his soul (intellect and will) as well as in his 
body. The blessed in general, on the other hand, although capable of 
hating evil, moral and physical, cannot experience any sense of sorrow 
or pain. In the Beatific Vision they see the souls of those they love 
being condemned to eternal punishment; they see the persecutions of 
the Church, the sins of the world, but they do not derive any suffering 
or pain therefrom. The reason for this is that they apprehend these 
things purely and simply as willed or permitted by God, but in no way 
as evil to themselves: otherwise they would suffer and sorrow, which 
would be contrary to their state of full beatitude and impassibility. But 
it was not so with Christ. He possessed beatitude, indeed, but in such 
a way as to be able also to suffer and sorrow, not only in his senses but 
also in his soul.37_ Now—and this is the central point—Christ’s soul 
could not experience those sufferings and aversions of which the Gospel 
speaks unless, by a derogation of certain laws, which govern the state 
of the Blessed in general, the intuitive knowledge of the Supreme Good 
and the command necessarily connected with It did not impede the 
apprehension of the command in another way (that is, by his infused 
and acquired knowledge) as truly evil to himself. That God could 
have thus disposed the Beatific Vision in Christ’s soul no one can 
doubt; that He did so seems to us a logical inference from Christ’s 
pyschological life as portrayed in Sacred Scripture. 


It is a fact that Christ Our Lord, notwithstanding the Beatific 
Vision, apprehended an element of evil to himself in the strict com- 
mand to die upon the cross. Now, it is a principle universally accepted 
in the schools that the will is not moved necessarily and irresistibly by 
an apprehended good unless that object be presented to it as perfectly 


45ibid, in corpore. 

36S. Theol. P 3, Q 19, a 3, ad 1. 

37Billot himself admits this as a necessary condition in Christ, as a viator, 
in order for him to merit, but he gives no adqeuate explanation of this singular 
psychological condition of the Saviour: cf. op. cit. PP 285-6. 
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good in every possible respect. Where no element of evil appears in 
the object there is no possibility of not willing it. On the other hand, 
if an element of evil is apprehended in the object there is good reason 
for not willing it, and thus liberty remains. The Angelic Doctor 
clearly states this principle: “If a thing is apprehended as good in 
every detail that can possibly be considered in it, it will of necessity 
move the will....If, however, the object is such that it is not found 
to be good in every detail, then it will not of necessity move the will, 
....one will be free, then, to choose the opposite.’’%8 


With these principles clearly before us, we readily perceive that 
Christ’s will, given the unique manner in which he possessed the 
Beatific Vision, was not necessarily and effectively determined to 
execute the Father’s command. He was not irresistibly bound because 
the commandment was not presented to his intellect and will as exclus- 
ively good in every detail. He realized, of course, by his beatific, in- 
fused and natural knowledge that the Father’s command had to be 
obeyed; but at the same time he realized by his infused and natural 
knowledge that obedience was not fully desirable because it would 
entail unspeakable torments and indignities. His will, therefore, was 
not effectively and irrevocably predetermined to obedience: rather, be- 
cause he possessed a completely human will like our own, his will would 
feel aversion from such sufferings and seek to fly from them. In thus 
ineffectively seeking to fly from death his will certainly was not seek- 
ing its object in the light of the Supreme Good, but in the light of 
good in general as is conatural to the will of any viator. In this way 
Christ retained his psychological liberty to obey or not to obey the 
command. It was then incumbent on the divine will to strengthen and 
govern the human will so that it would freely consent to execute the 
will of the Father. This phase of Our Lord’s intimate psychological 
life is vividly expressed in his prayer: “Father, if it be possible, let this 
chalice pass from me. Nevertheless, not as I will but as thou wilt”. 


We do not say that it was possible for Christ to disobey and thus 
commit sin: disobedience was excluded by his intrinsic impeccability 
resulting from the hypostatic union in the manner we have described. 
We do say, however, that in obeying Our Lord, like any viator, enjoy- 
ed that psychological liberty which is a requisite for meritorious actions 
because the singular manner (miraculous if you wish) in which he 
possessed the Beatific Vision allowed him to live the life of a viator, 
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his will seeking good and flying from evil, like death, in the light of 
good in general. That Christ actually did obey the Father’s command 
was due to those graces which his state demanded; and in the light of 
what we have said regarding his unique possession of the Beatific 
Vision, which was so disposed by God as not to predetermine his will, 
we see no contradiction in admitting that the precise grace in this par- 
ticular case was the Beatific Vision. Thus the union itself, and not 
the Beatific Vision, was the radical and formal cause of Christ’s im- 
peccability. On neither score, however, was his psychological liberty 
violated. 

In this solution all the elements of the problem have their proper 
place, and, although no explanation can fully satisfy our restless 
minds, owing to our inability to penetrate fully the hidden depths of 
the conscious-life of the Word Incarnate, we believe that it is the 
most satisfactory illustration of a profound problem. 


T. MULDOON. 


Iu sdanus Cnas 


PSALM XXX. 


In the last two numbers of the A.C.R. we saw that Christ our 
Lord took His fourth word on the Cross verbally from the great 
Messianic Passion Psalm X XI, and that His fifth word was spoken to 
fulfil a prediction of Psalm LXVIII. His royal ancestor David also 
supplied the final seventh word of the Redeemer, spoken by Him, how- 
ever, not as a servant but as the Son of God depositing His human 
soul into the hands of His Father. The Domine which is inserted into 
verse 6a of Psalm XXX in the Hour of Compline gives emphasis to 
the difference between our Lord’s unique relation to God and that of 
all who are servants by the condition of their nature, even though 
they have received the grace of adoption as sons. Christ never 
addressed God as Lord simply, though in one act of thanksgiving he 
couples with the title Father the further title Lord of heaven and 
earth. His uniqueness in regard to the fatherhood of God was strictly 
guarded in all the Saviour’s prayers. He taught us the Our Father 
but never said Our Father Himself—Father simply or my Father. So, 
in adopting a word of David, He put Father at the head of it: 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit’. 

In contradistinction to the other two psalms, it must be noted 
that we have no evidence that Psalm XXX is Messianic. It fits the 
Passion of Christ remarkably, but none of the Apostles ever cited it 
as a prophecy, nor has it been regarded as Messianic by the Church 
except by accommodation—by that almost universal accommodation 
of the Psalter which St. Augustine made classical, for he heard the 
voice of Christ—Head or members—in every Psalm “singing or 
groaning, rejoicing in hope or sighing in real distress” (En. in Ps. 42, 
neh): 

Like so many of David’s Psalms, this one is the prayer of an 
afflicted man flying in confidence to God and favoured with a deliver- 
ance that inspires a change of tone from supplication and complaint to 
gratitude. These three words, supplication, complaint, gratitude, de- 
scribe the main divisions of the Psalm. The Psalmist is persecuted, 
and we should like to know the precise circumstances of his persecu- 
tion. We are, however, reduced to conjecture. The dangers and 
calumnies and anxieties of David’s errant life, when Saul pursued him 
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with deadly jealousy, are most probably the general situation. This 
is the opinion of the great commentator Agellius (In Psalmos, Rome, 
1606), but St. Robert Bellarmine, following Theodoretus and Euthy- 
mius, thinks rather of the days of the revolt of Absalom. 

As there can be no certainty on the point, we shall outline a situa- 
tion from the first Book of Samuel which may be considered likely. 

After David’s first flight to the Philistines, he began that wander- 
ing life in the wild mountains of Juda which has left such a mark on 
the Psalter. In the cave of Odollam he had been joined by his rela- 
tives and by a very miscellaneous company of people whom difficulties, 
and debts, and embitterment had driven out of society, as we should 
say. For safety he left his father and mother at the court of the King 
of Moab “till”, as he said, “I know what the Lord is going to do with 
me”. At the advice of the Prophet Gad, David then hid in the forest 
of Haret some two miles from Ceila. Meanwhile Saul had _pro- 
scribed the son of Jesse and had, on the strength of information receiv- 
ed from the infamous Doeg, ordered the barbarous murder of 
Achimelech and the other priests who had sheltered his rival at Nobe. 
Abiathar who escaped and fled brought the news to David. The latter 
had taken Ceila from the Philistines and established himself there. 
Saul determined to besiege David in Ceila, but David fled from the city 
after receiving the divine response on the treacherous dispositions of 
the Ceilites which is so famous as scripturally establishing God’s 
knowledge of those conditional futures which are called “futuribles”. 
Of the fearful danger which David incurred and providentially escaped 
in the wilderness of Ziph we have a2 monument in the first Psalm of 
our festal Prime (53). On that occasion Saul had declared that, even 
if David hid himself under ground, he was going to search for him in 
all the thousands of Juda. Here we shall quote the exact words of 
the Book of Samuel (1 Sam. 23: 24-28), for the use of a certain 
Hebrew verb which also occurs in our Psalm gives some slender ind1- 
cation that this is the occasion which brought into David’s mind the 
thoughts later embodied in the verses of Ad te, Domine, confugio: 

“David and his men were in the wilderness of Maon in the plain to 

the south of the waste. And Saul and his men went to seek him. 
And word was brought to David, who thereupon went down to the 
rock and remained in the wilderness of Maon. Saul was informed 
and pursued David in the wilderness of Maon. And Saul moved on 
this side of the mountain, and David and his men on that side of the 
mountain; and David made anxious haste to escape (Vulg. despaired 
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of escaping) from Saul, while Saul and his men encircled David and 
his men to take them. But a messenger came to Saul saying: ‘Make 
haste and come, for the Philistines are invading the land’. So Saul 
returned from the pursuit of David and went against the Philistines. 
That is why the place was called Sela‘ hammachleqoth or Rock of 
division”. 

As we shall see, Agellius finds an elegant reference to Maon in our 
Psalm, but it is especially the Hebrew verb denoting “desperate haste” 
that seems even in antiquity to have connected this poem with the above 
passage of first Samuel. Most codices of the LXX and our Clemen- 
tine Vulgate have in the title of our Psalm the word ekstaseds or 
pro ecstasi. This seems to have come from v. 23, where the infinitive 
of the above-mentioned Hebrew verb is rendered ekstasis (Latin, 
excessus). The word does not denote a mystic rapture but, as in Ps. 
115: 2, the “bewilderment of terror”—exstasis ex timore repentino et 
maximo, as St. Robert Bellarmine puts it. There is therefore some 
chance that this desperate anxiety of the wilderness of Ma‘on is what 
is reflected in the above-mentioned verse 23 of Psalm XXX. 


Our conjecture is not useless, for experience will show that a ten- 
able historical occasion is a great aid even to the profitable accommoda- 
tion of a Psalm. The composition of place in the wilderness of Maon 
is a help rather than a hindrance to the adaptation of the Psalmist’s 
words to the Church groaning amidst the straits of persecution. Note 
should be taken that Christ our Lord, in using this Psalm at the 
moment of death, gives an example of accommodation. The Psalmist 
really gives his spirit into the hand of God, in order that he may be 
preserved from death, whereas the Saviour lays down His spirit, in 
order to have it back again in the resurrection. 

* * * * 

Some doubt has been entertained about the Davidic origin of the 
whole Psalm. The middle portion (10-19) seems to interrupt the se 
quence of thought and contains many expressions which are familiar 
to the Prophet Jeremias. But (we may answer) the sequence of 
human emotion is not pure logic, and it is notorious that the Hebrew 
genius did not seek symmetry like the Greeks. Such a plaintive descrip- 
tion in the middle of a psalm which reproduces not one but various 
moments and aspects of anguish is not surprising. As for coincidences 
in Jeremias, that great sensitive sufferer may well have borrowed from 
this Psalm. The appropriation is worth noting, for in this case the 
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Psalm was familiar not only to the great Victim but also to His great 
and greatly victimized type, the poet of deep sorrow and lamentation. 


A triple division of our poem is admitted by all commentators. 
The Psalmist surrounded by snares and perils flies to God with a trust 
that rests not only on the Lord’s goodness but on past experience of 
that goodness (2-9). He describes in plaintive language all that he has 
had to endure through bodily ills, hostile derision, abandonment by 
friends, conspiracies to destroy him, but again he confidently commits 
his lot to the Lord (10-19). Considering the great goodness of God, 
he dilates on it in terms of blessing and gratitude, inviting all pious 
persons to love God and find strength in the confidence which they 
habitually repose in His fidelity (20-25). 


Further strophic division is a matter of uncertainty. There seem 
to be some grounds in the change of verbal forms for distinguishing 
three parts in the first major division. In verses 2, 3, the Psalmist 
pleads with confidence, in 4-7 he rather makes acts of confidence, and 
in 8, 9 he refers to past eaperience of deliverance. 


In the central description certain groups may also be distinguished. 
Thus 10, 11 are largely occupied with bodily ills, 12-14 with human 
derision, forgetfulness, mortal hostility, while 15-19 join confidence to 
prayer for deliverance. 


In the third piece a triad of meditation on God’s goodness (20, 
21), of thanksgiving (22, 23), of exhortation (24, 25) are easily dis- 
tinguishable. 

The poet generally proceeds by distichs, occasionally tristichs. No 
great regularity of rhythm seems to have been maintained. But what- 
ever the aesthetic value of the Psalm may be—always difficult for a 
western to assess—it breathes a religious confidence, a human pathos, 
an appreciation of God’s goodness and fidelity worthy of the touching 
consecration given to it by the dying Saviour. 


* 2K * 


The opening verses (2, 3) have been taken over almost verbally 
by the author of that “splendid mosaic”, Psalm LXX—the old man’s 
Psalm. The first distich forms the conclusion of the Te Deum. In 
translating we should observe the propriety of the bold Hebrew meta. 
phors mostly toned down in the LXX and subsequently in our Gallican 
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2. In Thee, o Lord, I take refuge: 
let me never be confounded : 
in Thy justice deliver me. 

3. Incline to me Thine ear, 
make haste to rescue me. 

Be to me a rock of refuge, 
a fortress-house to save me. 

Here ends the prayer, the following verses being its ground—a 
groundwork of faith in the Lord and experimental knowledge of His 
goodness. We are so used to the simple language above, that we are 
likely to miss its power. A hard-pressed warrior withdraws to a fort- 
ress—and the fortress is God—there he knows himself to be uncon- 
querable, God being bound by His own justice to deliver him. We 
hardly realize either what the audacity of our prayer is, when we ask 
God to be quick. It was in the Rock of refuge that Agellius saw the 
allusion to Ma‘6n, for the Hebrew word which denotes refuge, or place 
of flight is ma‘6z differing from the place-name only in the final con- 
sonant. The fortress-house is literally a hunter’s mountain lodge, 
isolated, high-set, and easily defended against robbers that may have 
their haunts in the mountains. 

4. Indeed, Thou art, my fortress-cliff, 

and for Thy name’s sake Thou wilt lead me and bring 
me safe; 

5. Thou wilt bring me out of the net they have hid for me, 

for Thou art my refuge. 

6. Into Thy hands I commend my spirit; 

Thou wilt deliver me, o Lord, God most faithful. 
Though hatest those who honour empty idols: 

but as for me—it is in the Lord I trust. 

At first sight there seems to be a strange mixture of metaphors 
here. God is first a high, impregnable cliff-fortress and the next 
moment a guide. But, as Agellius remarks, it is not advantageous to 
have a fortress, unless you can find your way to it in time of need. 
Simularly to escape a net is only the beginning of safety, which is 
finally found in a strong place of refuge. 

It is St. Luke only (23: 46) that records the seventh word of our 
Lord on the Cross—verse 6a of our Psalm. The verb which in this 
sentence is used both by LXX and the evangelist means to “deposit”. 
The Alexandrian translator, though the MSS vary, most probably 
wrote the future, whereas St. Luke employs the present, and all modern 
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translators of the Hebrew likewise. “I entrust” is an equally good 
rendering of the original. The Psalmist puts into the safe keeping of 
God the spirit originally breathed into him by the Creator Himself. 
This is the meaning which St. Peter had in mind when he told 
Christians “to commit to the faithful Creator their souls in the 
[exercise of} good works (1 Pet. 4: 19). The accommodation to the 
moment of death made sacred by the Redeemer has been repeated 
again and again by dying Christians. St. Stephen, using the words: 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” undoubtedly had it in mind, though he 
addresses the word to the Redeemer Himself. In the common transla-: 
tion of the Psalter (LX X, Vulgate) the next verse actually reads: 
“Thou hast redeemed me, o Lord God of truth’. The declaration of 
God’s hatred of idol-worshippers and the Psalmist’s own trust in the 
Lord is an exposition and a dutiful fulfilment of the first precept of 
the decalogue. The idols are literally called in Hebrew “vanities of 
nothingness”. 

8. I will exult and rejoice in Thy mercy 

for Thou hast looked down on my misery, 
Thou hast considered the distress of my soul; 

9. And Thou didst not give me to the hand of an enemy, 

but didst set my feet in freedom. 

The joy of remembering past deliverances is the strength of the 
Psalmist. His misery has been the subject of God’s mercy before. He 
knows that God has taken an interest in the distress (literally, dis- 
tresses) of his soul. The Hebrew expiession: “te shut up in an 
enemy’s hand” is best rendered by the verb “give”; and the “wide 
spaces” in which God has set the Palmist’s feet are the equivalent of 
freedom or free action. 

x * * * 

Perhaps the remembrance of joyful deliverances only brings into 
stronger relief the varied miseries of the Psalmist. What follows is 
very Jeremian, but it is quite well paralleled by the Davidic miseries of 
Psalms 6 and 37. The depression of bodily ills comes first. 

11. Have mercy on me, o Lord, for I am distressed : 
my eye is worn with grief, 
my soul {too} and my body. 
12. For my life has wasted away in sorrow, 
and my years in groaning. 
13. My strength has failed in affliction 
and my bones are crumbling. 
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This is a picture of physical suffering. The ill-health of the body 
manifests itself in a dull and wasted eye, in a depression of soul and of 
the most vital parts of the organism (lit. belly or interior). The 
Psalmist recalls a sad record of the wear and tear of sorrow through- 
out his life and remembers the hours of groaning in which his years 
have passed. In verse 13 the word “iniquity” (in my imquity) has 
been corrected into “affliction”, on the authority of LXX and the 
Syriac Peshitta. Very probably the frequent biblical descriptions of 
ill-health as “wasting of the bones” is synecdoche, like our expression: 
“My old bones”, meaning myself or myself who am old. We also use 
the words: ‘““My poor bones” for “my poor body”. We need not there- 
fore suppose that the Psalmist actually has caries of the bones. Popu- 
lar speech with its figurative turns is one thing, the terminology of 
scientific diagnosis quite another thing. 

For a finely made soul, such as that of David was, and most of all 
the human soul of Christ our Lord, the sufferings that hurt honour 
are more keenly felt than any bodily pains. It is to these that the 
Psalmist now passes: 

12. To all my enemies I am become a reproach, 
to my neighbours an object to jeer at, 
and a terror to my friends; 
those who see me in public fly from me. 

13. [am forgotten like a dead man—remembered no longer, 
I am become like a broken vessel. 

14. Yes, I heard the slander of many— 
terror stands on every side. 

People conspire against me; 

they plot to take my life. 

The preposition at the beginning of verse 12 should strictly mean 
over or above, in the elative sense, but the thought conveyed may be 
that the Psalmist stands ostracized by his enemies as a contemptible 
thing. All turn against the persecuted one—neighbours jeer, friends 
are frightened of him, those who see him in public turn a corner, lest 
they should compromise themselves by speaking to him. To use popu- 
lar language, he has become a sort of scarecrow. Without periphrasis 
the next verse (13a) cannot be translated satisfactorily. The Psalm- 
ist describes himself as “forgotten from the heart like a dead man” or 
perhaps “forgotten like a dead man who has passed from the heart of 
his former friends”. The phrase: “Terror on every side” is a favour- 
ite with Jeremias (6: 25; 25: 3£; 46: 5; 49: 29: Lam 2: Ze), 
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But if men turn from him, the Psalmist turns to God: 
15. But I place my trust in Thee, o Lord; 
I say: Thou art my God. 
16. In Thy hands are the hours of my destiny: 
rescue me from the hand of my enemies and pursuers, 


17. Show Thy face serene to Thy servant, 

save me in Thy loving mercy. 

18. Lord, let me not be confounded, since I invoked Thee: 
let the wicked be confounded, and brought to the silence 
of death. 

19. Let lying lips be stricken dumb, 
that speak against the just with insolent pride and con- 
tempt. 

In verse 16 we combine the two translations familiar from the 
Breviary and the Missal: tempora mea which is literal, and sortes meae 
which well represents the sense. The serenity of God’s face has been 
adopted in the new Roman Psalter, because it recalls the phraseology 
of the Canon of the Mass. The smile of God’s mild and festive 
countenance which the just can read in the testimony of a good consci- 
ence should be our Paradise on earth. “Let the wicked be silenced to 
hell” is the powerful Hebrew phrase of v. 18, but shéél is the realm of 
death rather than the place of eternal torments. 

* * * * 

The last portion begins with meditation, the theme of the meditation 
being the goodness of God, Whose presence is ever accessible to the 
pious, and Whose tent is their home and asylum. 

20. How great is Thy goodness, o Lord, 
which Thou reservest for them that fear Thee, 
Which Thou showest to those taking refuge in Thee, 
in the sight of the children of men. 
21. Thou protectest them with Thy protecting presence 
from the plottings of man, 
Thou hidest them in a tent 
from the contention of tongues. 

Instead of all comment on these words we shall recall what Pope 
Benedict XV said on the heroicity of the virtue of St. Thérése of 
Lisieux on August 14, 1921. It was substantially as follows: “A child 
knows his own weakness. If therefore he is pursued by one stronger 
than himself or threatened by a beast, where does he run for refuge? 
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Where does he take shelter? In the arms of his mother. Such is also 
the confidence with which spiritual childhood runs to God”. Our ene- 
mies can do their worst, when we have withdrawn to the fortress 
which is God’s omnipotent goodness, to the protection which is God’s 
presence, to the friendly tent where the strife of evil tongues cannot 
hurt or even penetrate. Medieval devotion and modern devotion to the 
Sacred Heart finds the doorway to this wonderful shelter in the lance- 
wound which the soldier opened in Christ’s sacred side. 
The experience of a deliverance inspires the following verses: 
22. Blessed be the Lord for the wonder of His mercy, 
which He showed me in a fenced city. 
23. I really said in my great alarm: 
_I am cut off from the face of Thy presence. 
But Thou didst hear the voice of my entreaty 
in the hour that I cried to Thee. 


Many commentators have thought that the ‘‘fenced city” must be 
Siceleg in the Negeb, but a metaphor of God’s protection is quite likely. 
The “great alarm” of the next verse is the desperate trepidation or 
anxious hurry of trepidation, about which we have said enough, in deal- 
ing with the occasion of our Psalm. David was “outside himself with 
fear” and even experienced a momentary movement cf despair. 


The concluding exhortation is very Davidic, being paralleled from 
26: 14, where similar words follow on a similar sequence of ideas re- 
garding God’s protecting help. 
24. Love the Lord, all ye His pious ones: 
The Lord preserves the faithful; 
But He plentifully repays 
the one who acts with pride. 
25. Have courage, and let your heart be strong, 
all ye who hope in the Lord. 


Verbal statistics can be forced to very wrong conclusions, but 
soberly weighed they are not without their utility. It may be startling 
to find that the noun /ove—that name of the greatest of human move- 
ments—is found only twice in the Psalter, in the repeated complaint of 
Ps. 108 that the Psalmist gave love to those whom he anathematizes 
and was repaid with hate and enmity. The verb love is most frequent 
in Psalm 118—occurring over a dozen times—and is almost exclusively 
used of the Psalmist’s attachment to God's law or to His will. Direct 
acts of love of God or invitations to it are very rare. Hence verses 
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like 24 above and the first of Psalm 115 are calculated to produce a 
special vibration—which they undoubtedly do—in the heart of a 
Christian of the New Testament. However, we must not exaggerate 
the apparent absence of love in the Psalter. It is merely a verbal 
absence. That practical attachment to God, to His Name, to His 
will, to the glory of His house, which is the reality of love in deed and 
in truth, abounds in these sacred lyrics, so much so that they seem to 
be the voice of the Church rather than of ancient Israel. No Christian 
saint has been able to formulate more perfect acts of charity than some 
which we find in the Psalter. They are indeed most often hidden in 
the joy of vibrant song, but, as St. Augustine says, cantare amantis est. 


Our Psalm ends in an exhortation to courage. The Hebrew 
words are those that strengthened the heart of Josue for the conquest 
of the promised land; they were a tonic to the great heart of St. Paul. 
who echoes them in Greek to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16: 13) ; and they 
are addressed to all those who hope expectantly in the Lord. The 
Hebrew verb ydchal (in the form Piel) is one of expectant longing 
and is used also in that fascinating verse of the De profundis: “More 
than sentries (await) the dawn, Israel hopes in the Lord”. 


WILLIAM LEONARD. 


Moral Theology & Canon Lam 


PUBLIC SINNERS AND CHRISTIAN BURIAL. 


Dear Rey. Sir, 


In the Decrees of the Plenary Council (Dec. n. 528), we read a 
list of those who are to be refused Ecclesiastical Burial. This list in- 
cludes, in the last place, “Other public and manifest sinners”. Would 
you please explain what is meant by the term “Public sinner”, and also 
give your opinion as to whether a person who has neglected his Easter 
Duties, and dies without signs of repentance, is to be denied Ecclesi- 
astical burial? 

PERPLEXED. 


REPLY, 


The term “Public Sinner”, taken in its widest meaning may be 
applied to any person who is publicly known to have been guilty of a 
sin; and in this sense the number of public sinners is considerable. In 
the question submitted, however, we are dealing with positive Ecclesi- 
astical Law, and so our terms must be defined in accordance with the 
principles laid down in Law. Let us first see what is a sin, and then 
when is a sin to be considered public. 


The privation of Ecclesiastical burial is a punishment, and so sin 
must be taken as the equivalent of delictwm, which may be rendered as- 
a crime or an offence, and not merely any transgression of the Law of 
God. That is to say, sim, in this context, is an external action, morally 
imputable which seriously violates a Law and thereby renders the per- 
petrator liable to punishment. 


An internal sin could not be a crime, subject to punishment, for 
penalties are inflicted only in the external forum. Moreover, no evi- 
dence could ever be produced concerning a sin which was merely in- 
ternal. Further, a crime or offence is a serious breach of the Law, for 
an Ecclesiastical penalty is a serious matter; and justice supposes that 
it be inflicted for a reason that bears it a right proportion. So it is, 
that the Church in her penal legislation requires moral guilt before a 
person is obliged to undergo punishment: and whatever lessens or 
excuses from guilt, also lessens the nature of the crime or even destroys 
it altogether, and thus proportionately affects the punishment which 
would otherwise be incurred. Lastly, a crime is not committed every 
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time a Law is broken, but only when it is a question of a Law to which 
is attached some sanction, even though it be a sanction not determined 
as to its nature or extent. Briefly, then, a sin in the sense we must 
understand it at present, implies, objectively, the external and serious 
violation of a Law, and subjectively, that the person who broke the Law 
was guilty of a serious moral fault. 


Secondly, a sin is public when it is generally known ,or if not yet 
actually common knowledge, it has been committed in such circumstan- 
ces that one can prudently forecast that it will eventually be divulged. 
A public sin is notorious when it cannot be concealed, that is, when 
neither the sinful act nor its guilt can be confined to the knowledge of 
a few. This can come about in two ways: either because the crime has 
been established in court by legal proof or by juridical confession; or 
because the event took place in such circumstances that it can be con- 
cealed by no subterfuge or excused by no excuse admitted in Law. 
The crimes which deserve deprival of Ecclesiastical butial as a punish 
ment must be notorious, for the Canon says: “Public and manifest 
sinners”. A deceased person could not be denied Ecclesiastical burial 
except it were generally known that he had been guilty of a grave 
external sin and it were likewise generally known that no legal excuse 
could be sustained on his behalf. The exact sins for which this 
penalty is inflicted are not here determined, but we can have some 
idea of what they might be from a consideration of the crimes which 
are explicitly mentioned in the preceding numbers of Canon 1240 of the 
Code and Decree 528 of the Plenary Council. 


Is a person who neglects his Easter Duties to be classed as a public 
sinner and denied Ecclesiastical burial, if he dies without signs of re- 
pentance? Generally speaking, we would say that he is not. The sin 
in question is an external sin of omission, for the act of receiving Holy 
Communion is an external one and usually performed publicly before 
the Congregation present at Mass. Thus it could easily happen that a 
person’s absence from his Paschal Communion would be publicly and 
even notoriously known as a fact. On the other hand, it is not easy 
to have it known publicly that there was grave moral guilt present so 
that the person may be described as a manifest sinner. For one thing, 
the Canon (859) which prescribes annual Communion at Easter, also 
supposes that there may be a reasonable cause why, with the advice of 
his own Priest, a parishioner may lawfully postpone it. It is difficult 
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to have it as a matter of public knowledge that no such reason existed, 
when the reason, of its very nature, would often be private. Further, 
so many excuses could be thought of; for example, ignorance of the 
seriousness of this obligation, that it would be hard to prove that a man 
deliberately stayed away from his Easter duties. It is true that the case 
may be met of a person who is well known, not merely as a careless 
Catholic, but as one who despised the Church and showed contempt for 
her authority by refusing to perform the obligations she imposes on her 
members. It seems to us that such a person would be a public sinner 
and manifestly so. Could he be deprived of Ecclesiastical burial? 
We say that he should be, but the. reason is not merely his refusal to 
receive his Paschal Communion, but his public rejection of the author- 
ity of the Church, which is more serious and more radical. 


Moreover, we are of opinion that the omission of the Paschal 
Communion is not in itself sufficiently grave a crime to warrant the 
punishment of deprival of Ecclesiastical burial. “Public and manifest 
sinners” are, as our correspondent remarks, the last class ennumerated 
in Can. 1240 who fall under this deprivation. In the previous numbers 
are mentioned notorious Apostates from the Christian faith, notorious 
members of an heretical or schismatical sect or of the masonic society ; 
those who are under excommunication or interdict, but only after sen- 
tence; suicides; those who die as the result of a duel, and persons who 
order their bodies to be cremated. A man who omits his Easter duties 
is not thereby an apostate nor has he descended to giving his name to a 
non-catholic sect or to the Masonic Society. His sin, though serious 
enough, is not to be compared with such open rebellion against the 
Church. He is not under excommunication or liable to it, nor does 
he give scandal to an extent comparable to that of a person who dies 
as the result of a duel or destroys himself by his own hand. Neither 
does he show contempt for the Church’s services for the Dead as those 
who request that their bodies be cremated. If we consider the gravity 
of these crimes and their effect on the tranquility of Christian order, 
and then compare them with the omission of one’s Easter Communion, 
we are justified in concluding that it was not the mind of the Legisla- 
tor that this neglect of a prescribed Catholic duty should be punished 
with the same severity, namely, the penalty of being deprived of 
Christian burial and the public suffrages for the dead. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC FAST. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


Occasionally one meets with people who suffer from some com- 
plaint which necessitates their taking some medicine during the night 
or early morning. Once they have availed themselves of this remedy, 
they can carry on with their usual business and even do a full day’s 
work. It is impossible for them to fast for Holy Communion, and if 
they attempt to do so, they are so sick by the time they have reached the 
Church that they cannot receive. Is there any way of coming to the 
help of these poor people who feel very much that they cannot com- 
municate? What would be the position of a Priest in similar circum- 
stances with regard to the celebration of Mass? 

VICARIUS. 


RELY. 

The Australian Ordinaries, from the Faculties granted them by 
the Holy See in 1941, have the power to grant a Dispensation which 
will usually be found sufficient to meet a case such as presented by 
VICARIUS. 

The general Law of the Church dealing with the Eucharistic Fast 
is contained in Can. 858 of the Code. The first paragraph of this 
Canon states that no one is to be admitted to the most holy Eucharist 
unless he has observed the natural fast from midnight, except in 
danger of death or of profanation of the Sacrament. The second para- 
graph makes a concession in favour of the sick. These, if they have 
been confined to bed—decumbentes—for a month and have no sure 
hope that they will soon be well, can, on the prudent advice of their 
confessor, receive Holy Communion once or twice a week, even 
though they have taken some medicine or something by way of drink. 
Thus, those in danger of death, whether through sickness or any other 
cause, are exempt from the natural fast before Communion. Of the 
sick who are not in danger of death some enjoy a concession from 
common Law and the others do not. Those entitled to relaxation of 
fast are sick people who have been confined to bed for a month and 
have no certain hope of speedy recovery. Some interpret the month as 
a Calendar month, others as thirty days, and others as a month in the 
moral sense. In addition to being in bed for a month, these sick 
people must be without hope of quick recovery; which is usually taken 
to mean that they will not be well within a few days. The chief diffi- 
culty in the interpretation lies in the meaning of the word decumbentes, 
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which we have translated as “being confined to bed”. The present Law 
is an extension of what was given in a Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tions of the Council 6th December, 1906 (A.S.S. XX XIX, 604), which 
used the same word, decumbentes, and allowed Holy Communion once 
or twice a month after taking something to drink, or, if the person 
dwelt in a house where the Blessed Sacrament was reserved, once or 
twice a week. By a declaration of 6th March, 1907, of the same 
Congregation (A.S.S. XL, 344) the word was to be understood to 
include those who are seriously ill, and in the opinion of the medical 
adviser, unable to fast, but are not strictly confined to bed, either be- 
cause they cannot remain in bed or because they are able to rise for 
some hours during the day. After the promulgation of the Code, it 
was held that the new Law could be interpreted in the same way; and 
some commentators v.g. Cappello (De Sacramentis, vol 1, n. 506) and 
Vermeersch-Creusen (Epitome vol. II, n. i24) not unreasonably held 
that a person who was well enough to take a short walk, or even visit 
a nearby Church, was not to be excluded from this concession. But 
whatever about the interpretation of decumbentes, it is clear that the 
persons mentioned by our correspondent are not in this class. 


The Holy See, in the habitual Faculties to Ordinaries, frequently 
grants rather extensive powers of dispensing from the Eucharistic 
fast. Thus we find the following in the Faculties granted by the S. 
Congregation of Propaganda to the Ordinaries of Australia for ten 
years from lst January, 1941: “The faculty to allow to the sick who 
have no certain hope of quick recovery to receive Holy Communion 
twice or three times a week (and in the case of Religious or Priests 
every day), although they have taken medicine or something by way 
of drink beforehand”. It will be noticed that there is no mention of 
the sickness having lasted a month, nor—what concerns us more at 
present—is it necessary that persons concerned be decumbentes. All 
that is required is that they be sick, infirmi. If this condition is veri- 
fied, as in our correspondent’s case, a sick person may receive Holy 
Communion two or three times a week not fasting. By not fasting 
is meant that he may have medicine (whether liquid or solid) or liquid 
but not solid food. There is no reason why the Communion should 
not be received at the Church. A Sister in a convent, who is suffering 
from some complaint which prevents her from fasting could be allow- 
ed to go to Communion at the Community Mass, and it would not be 
necessary to take It to her cell. 
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This Faculty is marked on the Pagella which came from the S. 
Congregation of Propaganda with an asterisk, which means that it 
can be sub-delegated. If a Priest, by reference to his Faculty sheet, 
finds that his Bishop has granted the sub-delegation, he can himself 
dispense from the Eucharistic fast within the limits set out above. At 
any rate, he can have recourse to the Ordinary for any case he meets in 
the course of his parochial duties. In some Dioceses, the Parish Priests 
enjoy this Faculty while the curates do not. 


In answer to the second portion of the Query, the Faculty is not 
given for the celebration of Mass; so that a sick Priest who wished to 
celebrate not fasting should have recourse to the Holy See. There is, 
however, nothing to prevent him from saying Mass any morning he is 
able to observe the natural fast, and enjoy permission to receive Com- 
munion, more laicorum, not fasting, on the other days. 


* * * * 


PAROCHUS PROPRIUS AND THE MARRIAGE FEE. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


A young lady, under the age of twenty-one, has been working 
away from home for a few years and living in the place of her employ- 
ment. She now desires to be married to a man from her own town, 
and the ceremony is to take place in the Parish where she has been 
working. Has this Parish Priest to obtain the permission of the 
Pastor of her home Parish before he assists at the Marriage? Has the 
latter any right to expect at least a portion of the Marriage Fee? 


QUAERENS. 


REE wee 


The permission of the Parish Priest of the parish where the young 
lady had her home was not required either for the validity 
or the lawfulness of the Marriage in question. A Parish 
Priest validly assists at every Marriage which takes place within the 
confines of his Parish: it matters not whence the parties come or where 
they habitually reside. On the other hand, he cannot validly assist at 
any Marriage, even of his own Parishioners, in another Parish with- 
out the delegation of the Parochus or the Ordinarius loci. In our 
case, the Marriage is to be celebrated before Parish Priest of the place, 
and so there is no doubt as to its validity. 
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Every valid act, however, is not necessarily lawful, and a Parish 
Priest does not lawfully assist at a Marriage unless one at least of the 
contracting parties is his subject. For the purpose of Marriage one 
who is not a vagus becomes the subject of a Parish Priest by having 
a domicile or a quasi-domicile or at least a month’s residence in the 
Parish; vagi (those who have neither domicile nor quasi-domicile any- 
where) are considered the subjects of the Parish Priest of the place 
where they are actually staying. It may be noted that a Priest is not 
to assist at the Marriage of vagi unless he first submits the case to the 
Ordinary or a Priest delegated by him for the purpose, in order to 
make sure that they are free to marry—but this by the way, as the per- 
sons referred to in the question submitted are not vagi. Should a 
Priest be requested to assist at a Marriage of persons who cannot, 
according to the above rules, be considered his subjects, he must first 
obtain the permission of a Priest whose subjects they are; unless neces- 
sity excuses him. The penalty for the violation of this prescription is 
the forfeiture of the Marriage fee, which must be given to the Priest 
who had a right to assist at the Marriage, If the bridegroom and the 
bride belong to different parishes, either Parish Priest is competent to 
witness the Marriage, but as a rule it should be celebrated before the 
Parochus of the bride, unless there be good reason for the contrary. 


In the case before us, the groom has a domicile in one Parish and 
the bride a quasi-domicile in the other, and so either Parish Priest 
can lawfully assist at the Marriage. The bridegrcom, it seems cer- 
tain, had a domicile in the Parish where he had his usual place of resi- 
dence—it is simply stated that he came from the bride’s home town. 
The bride had a quasi-domicile in the Parish where she was employed, 
if for no other reason, because she had resided there for more than the 
greater part of a year (actually a few years). It is true that she still 
retains a domicile in the Parish of her parents, and being a minor 
shares it with them; and even if she had been over the age of twenty- 
one, it is not clear that she would have lost her domicile there, for her 
absence from home seems to be contingent on her continued employ- 
ment in the other Parish. She is thus in the position of having two 
Parish Priests, but their rights in her regard are co-existent and not 
mutually exclusive, and so either can lawfully assist at her Marriage 
or, if requested, give permission for another Priest to do so. 


The fee, in this case belongs to the Priest who performs the 
Marriage, as he acts quite lawfully and violates the rights of no other 
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Pastor. Nor can the other Parochus rely on the Decree of the Plenary 
Council (n. 476) which advises that when a Marriage is celebrated 
elsewhere with the requisite permission, the Parish Priest who assists 
at the Marriage should ex aequitate remit a portion, say a half, of the 
special offering made on the occasion of the Marriage, to the Pastor of 
the bride. In the present instance, the Priest who assists at the 
Marriage is the Proper Parish Priest of the bride, and so the fee in its 
entirety belongs to him. If he cares to remit portion of it to his con- 
frere, it is an act of pure liberality. 


* * a ok 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CONCURSUS—POWERS OF 
BISHOPS TO DISPENSE FROM THE DECREES OF 
PLENARY COUNCIL. 

Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. I understand that a candidate for the Concursus held on the 
occasion of a Parish being vacant, should have been in charge of a 
place for three years. If this condition is not observed, and a Priest, 
who has hitherto been a curate, is appointed to an Irremovable Parish, 
is the appointment valid? 

2. Could the Bishop dispense a Priest from the necessity of 
attending a Concursus; or if he had not been appointed to the vacant 
Parish to which he aspired when be presented himself, would it be 
necessary for him to be examined again before appointment to another 
parish which subsequently became vacant? 

3. What in general are the powers of the Bishop to dispense 
from the Decrees of the Plenary Council? 


REPLY. 

1. The Rules which govern the Concursus for a vacant Parish 
are set forth in detail in Section I “De Provisione Paroeciarum”, of 
Titulus X of the Decrees of the Fourth Plenary Council. In Decree 
n. 185 it is stated: None are to be admitied to the Examination except 
diocesan Priests of sound faith and morals, who have exercised the 
sacred ministery with credit for at least seven years, and during that 
time have had the care of some Church for at least three years, or have 
otherwise given proof of their suitability. Those who desire to be 
admitted to the Concursus must at the stated time seek the permission 
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of the Bishop, for without the permission of the Ordinary, no one is 
allowed to present himself”. 

Thus it will be seen, that charge of a Parish for three years is not 
a necessary condition for valid admittance to a Concursus ; it is sufficient 
that the candidate has given proof of his suitability. 


2. The Ordinary can exempt a Priest from the Concursus, if after 
consulting the Examiners, he judges it expedient to do so in the case 
of a Priest of whose knowledge he has abundant evidence either be- 
cause of the dignity of the office he fills or because of his long and cred- 
itable work for the Church. (Decree n. 192). 


With regard to the second portion of this query, it is evident that 
if the Bishop considers that the Priest in question comes under the 
heading of those who have given abundant proof of their knowledge, 
he need not require him to undergo another examination. But what if 
he is not fortunate enough to come under this heading? Is he to be 
again examined if he is to be appointed to a vacant Parish? The 
answer to this question depends on whether the Consursus as we know 
it in Australia, is special or general. A special Concursus is one 
which is held solely for the purpose of testing the knowledge of the 
candidates with a view to a particular vacant Parish. A Priest who 
was unsuccessful in obtaining the appointment would have to be 
examined again before he could be placed as Parochus of another 
Parish. A general Concursus is held at frequent intervals, and those 
who are approved by the examiners are considered so for a definite 
and specified period during which they can be appointed to a Parish 
without further examination. If the Concursus is general, the appoint- 
ment to another Parish could be made without a second Examination, 
provided it was within the stated period. 

If we attend to the Decrees of the Plenary Council, it would 
seem at first sight that the Concursus prescribed is special and not 
general. The Editor of the Canon Law Section of the A.C.R. (vol. 
VIII, p. 335) maintained, that the decrees of former Plenary Councils 
were interpreted, at least by custom, in the sense that they were general 
and not special: and the arguments then adduced seem to us to carry 
conviction. The legislation of the latest Council is almost entirely a 
repetition of what was formerly prescribed, and we are justified in in- 
terpreting the new laws in the same sense as the older ones. So we 
may conclude that the Concursus as we have known them are general 
‘and not special; held not at stated intervals, but on the occasion of a 
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parochial vacancy. The Code did not change the method of Con 
cursus in vogue in different places; where it was special, it was to re- 
main so, and likewise where it was general. 


We may conclude then that if a Priest is declared idoneus when 
he is examined at a Concursus, but is not appointed to the vacant 
Parish, he need not be required to submit to another examination if it 
is desired to confer another Parish upon him, within the time set 
down by law or custom (v.g. three years. ) 


3. An individual Bishop, though a member of the Legislative 
Body which enacts the laws of a Plenary Council is himself inferior to 
the Council and bound by all the decrees, as far as they affect him. He 
has, however, from Can. 291, par. 2 of the Code the power to dispense 
in particular cases and for a just cause. 


xk ok 2K * 


CHRISTIAN NAMES IN BAPTISM. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


What is the obligation of bestowing the name of a Saint on a 
child at Baptism, and on whom does this obligation rest? 

BaPpTIZANS. 
REPLY. 

It can hardly be said that there exists a strict obligation to bestow 
none but the name of a Saint in Baptism, though there is no doubt 
that this is the mind of the Church. The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent (Pars II, cap. II, n. 76) reads thus: “To the person who is bap- 
tised is given a name, which should be taken from one whose eminent 
piety and religion have given him a place in the catalogue of saints: for 
this similarity of name will easily serve to stimulate to the imitation 
of his virtues and the attainment of his holiness, and to hope and pray 
that he who should be the model of his imitation, may also, by his 
advocacy, become the guardian of soul and body”. The passage con- 
tinues with a rebuke to those who distinguish their children by the 
names of heathens, and show so little regard for the pursuit of 
Christian piety and seem so enamoured with the memory of impious 
men, as to wish to have such profane names echo everywhere in the 
ears of the faithful. Both the Ritual (Tit. II, ch. 1, n. 30) and the 
Code (Can. 761) state that the Parish Priests should see to it (curent 
parochi) that a Christian name is given in Baptism: but an expression 
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such as this hardly imposes a grave obligation. The Ritual itself 
(n. 70 1.c.) while instructing the Parish Priest to take care that 
obscene, fabulous or ridiculous names, or the names of pagan Gods or 
of wicked men are not given to children, also directs him to see that in 
so far as possible (quatenus fiert potest), the name of a Saint is be- 
stowed on the person baptised. St. Alphonsus (Theol. Moral., lib. VI, 
n. 145) and Theologians generally teach that it is not of precept that 
the Baptismal name should be that of a Saint. Nevertheless, the Par- 
ish Priest is directed, if he cannot procure that the name of a Saint be 
given, to add such a name himself, and to note both names in the 
Baptismal register. 


The right of giving a name to a child belongs to the parents, to 
whom the child has been entrusted by Almighty God. In case they 
fail, then this right devolves on those who take their place or the 
spritual parents, that is the sponsors, who, in default of the parents, 
are charged with the spiritual education of the child; and finally, on the 
minister of the Sacrament who is to see that everything required for 
its proper ministration is supplied. 


JAMES MADDEN. 


Liturgy 
I. HOLY HOUR ON HOLY THURSDAY NIGHT. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 
Is it in order to have a Holy Hour on Holy Thursday night? 


SACERDOS. 
REPLY. 

If our correspondent means a Holy Hour as it is generally under- 
stood, with Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament and Benediction at 
the close, the reply is in the negative. Public Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament is simply forbidden by decrees of the Congregation of Rites 
for the period from Holy Thursday morning until Holy Saturday 
morning inclusive. 

Further, it is forbidden to take the chalice containing the Sacred 
Host from the urn and place it on the altar table for the adoration of 
the faithful or even to arrange the urn so that the chalice may be seen 
inside. So it is not possible to have something like a minor Benedic- 
tion—such as is given with the ciborium. These prohibitions are estab- 
lished in order to preserve the true significance of the liturgy. 

It is unnecessary to add that it is both permissible and praise- 
worthy to organise an hour of adoration before the altar of repose, at 
which the devotions of the faithful may be directed by a priest just as 
at a Holy Hour. 

* * * * 


II. SODALITY ENROLMENT DURING HOLY HOUR. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

Is it permissible to enrol new members of a sodality during the 
Holy Hour Devotion? May one, for example, make the annual enrol- 
ment of Children of Mary form part of the monthly Holy Hour? 

CURATE. 
RAE Y. 


No positive ruling is available to decide this query. However, in 
view of the general tenor of decrees governing Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the reply should be in the negative. The guiding 
principle in all such decrees is that whatever distracts from the main 
occupation of adoring the Eucharist should be excluded. 

Thus, for instance, it is forbidden to place on the altar of Exposi- 
tion reliquaries, containing relics of the saints, or images of the Blessed 
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Virgin or of the saints. It is not even permissible to celebrate Mass at 
the altar of Exposition—except the Mass of Reposition. Preaching 
likewise is restricted. Sermons should not be long and they should not 
be on any other subject but the Eucharist. A veil should be placed 
before the monstrance, the preacher should not wear the biretta and he 
should not occupy such a position that backs would be turned towards 
the Blessed Sacrament. In churches where there is perpetual adora- 
tion, the blessing of palms on Palm Sunday should be carried out in a 
side chapel and the procession of palms should be omitted. If this 
cannot be arranged it is preferable that the blessing of palms be omitted 
rather than that it should take place at the altar of Exposition. Similar 
regulations apply on Ash Wednesday and Candlemas Day. 

In view of these and other regulations it is surely inappropriate to 
have an enrolling of sodality members during the Holy Hour. Furth- 
ermore, in the case of the Children of Mary Sodality, there would be 
an incongruous confusing of the cult of the Blessed Virgin with that of 
the Blessed Sacrament, which should receive exclusive ‘attention during 
Exposition. 

* * * * 
lif” QUERIES CONCERNING FORTY HOURS 
‘ ADORATION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. The Forty Hours Adoration commences in our church on the 
Eve of Pentecost and is brought to a conclusion on the following 
Monday. What Masses should be said and what commemorations 
made on each of the three days of Exposition? 

2. Should the bell be rung during the Mass for Peace on the 
second day of the Forty Hours Adoration? It is understood that the 


Mass is being celebrated at a side altar. QUAERENS 


REPEY 

1. The Solemn Votive Masses which are normally said on the 
three days of the Forty Hours Exposition are subject to the general 
rules governing Solemn Votive Masses “pro re gravi’’—which are re- 
produced on page 7 of the “Ordo”, 1946. 

Mass of Exposition—The Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament 
may not be said, as solemn Votive Masses are expressly forbidden on 
the Vigil of Pentecost. The Mass of the vigil will be sung and com- 
memoration will be made of the Blessed Sacrament under one conclu- 
sion with the prayer of the Mass. 
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Mass for Peace—The Votive Mass for Peace is similarly impeded 
by the feast of Pentecost. No commemoration is made either of the 
Mass pro pace or of the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament, owing to the 
status of this feast. 

Mass of Reposition—The Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament 
is again impeded by a double feast of the first class. Commemoration 
is made of the Blessed Sacrament, as on Saturday, under one conclu- 
sion with the prayer of the Mass. 

2. The bell should not be rung. It is accepted as a general rule 
in decrees of the Congregation of Rites that the bell is not to be rung 
at Mass while the Blessed Sacrament is exposed in the church. This 
holds good even when Mass is being celebrated at a side altar. The 
reason for this rule is that the attention of the faithful present is 
already concentrated upon the Eucharistic Lord, reaily present and 
exposed in the monstrance. 

Furthermore, the Clementine Instruction, dealing specifically with 
the Forty Hours Adoration, directs that the bell is not to be rung at 
private Masses celebrated in the church while this devotion is in pro- 
gress. It is to be assumed that the same rule applies when Solemn 
Mass is being sung. 

* * * x 


ive PEAST OF TITULAR OF PARISH CHURCH. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

In our parish there is a second church—popularly referred to as a 
“chapel of ease”. The parish church is dedicated to, let us say, St. 
Joseph, while the chapel of ease is known as “St. Paul’s”. Should the 
feast of Saint Joseph be celebrated at St. Paul’s with the same solem- 
nity as in the parish church, i.e., as a Double of the First Class with a 


Common Octave? 
VICARIUS, 


REPEL 

No. The feast of a titular is celebrated exclusively for the church 
dedicated to the saint in question. Similarly the office of the feast 1s 
recited (with the solemnity due to the rank of a titular’s feast) by the 
clergy attached to that church. Thus the distinction is marked between 
the feast of a titular saint and that of a local patron. 

It may be observed that the titular feast of the Cathedral Church 
is an exception to this rule. This is in keeping with the position of a 
Cathedral Church in relation to the entire diocese. 
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V. HOLY COMMUNION OUTSIDE MASS ON HOLY 
SATURDAY. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


Is it permissible to give Holy Communion on Holy Saturday: 

1. In aconvent chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, 

(a) to old nuns who are able to get about but cannot come to the 
parish church; 

(b) to other nuns on the plea that they cannot fast until Com- 
munion time during the parish Mass because they have had heavy 
work during Holy Week; 

2. In the parish church, to the nuns mentioned in (b), an hour 
before the ceremony of Holy Saturday starts? 

SACCO. 
REPLY. 


The law is stated in Canon 867, 3: : 


In Sabbato Sancto Sacra Communio nequit fidelibus ministrari 
nisi inter Missarum sollemnia vel continuo et statim ab iis expletis. 

Holy Communion may be distributed only during the Mass or 
immmediately afterwards, i.e., such that there is moral unity with the 
Mass. The reason for this law is that Holy Saturday, like Good 
Friday, is a “dies aliturgicus’”, on which Mass is not celebrated nor 
Holy Communion distributed. The Mass of Holy Saturday is really 
an anticipation of the Mass which was formerly offered at night to 
commemorate Our Lord’s Resurrection. Thus in the Preface we find 
“in hac postissimum nocte”’, while in the Exultet we find “haec nox 
est’ repeated more than once. It is in keeping with the spirit of the 
liturgy, then, that Holy Communion should be given only in conjunc- 
tion with this anticipated Mass. 

Before the promulgation of the Code canonists were in disagree- 
ment as to whether Holy Communion could be distributed at all on 
Holy Saturday, even during the anticipated Mass. Such authorities 
as Benedict XIV and Cardinal Gasparri upheid the negative view. The 
affirmative opinion was adopted in the Code. 

It remains to be considered whether the law admits of any excep- 
tion and especially in the circumstances described by Sacco. It should 
be noted that this question has arisen as a more practical one since the 
issue of the Formula Maior in 1941, the set of faculties granted to the 
bishops of Australasia for ten years from the date of issue. In virtue 
of the faculties enjoyed before that date—contained in the Formula 
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Secunda Maior—the Ordinary could permit the celebration of a low 
Mass on Holy Saturday (as on Holy Thursday) in churches of their 
territories in which neither the full ceremonial nor the abbreviated form 
of the Memoriale Rituum could be observed. As a consequence, Mass 
was celebrated in several convent chapels, at which Holy Communion 
was also distributed. The terms of the Faculty Maior restrict this 
faculty of Ordinaries. Now the low Mass may be permitted only on 
Holy Thursday—and only “in ecclesiis dissitis”. Naturally enough, 
sisters in whose chapels Mass was formerly celebrated on this day now 
ask if they may receive Holy Communion, especially in the case of the 
sick or aged who are unable to go to the parish church. 


If the reason for this restriction of the bishops’ faculties were 
plain, it would be easier to answer Sacco’s query with a definite Yes 
or No. Otherwise there is room for doubt. Cappello has the follow- 
ing comment on this canon: ‘‘Prohibitio ne Sanctissima Eucharistia 
distribuatur, secluso scandalo et contemptu, est sub levi tantum, ita ut 
quaelibet causa, etiam levis, excuset”. Again: “Episcopus....non in- 
dulgere valet ut, contra praescriptum Can. 867, distribuatur (Sacra 
Communion), e.g., Feria VI in Parasceve aut in Sabbato Sancto non 
continuo ac statim a Missarum sollemnitatibus expletis, nisi adsit 
peculiaris ratio” (De Sacramentis, I, n. 433). This authoritative 
commentator admits, then, that even a “causa levis’ will excuse from 
the observance of the canon; also that the Ordinary may permit a 
practice contrary to the canon for some suitable reason (peculiaris 
ratio). This power attributed to the Ordinary is not the power of 
dispensing from general laws, which is granted in Canon 81, but some- 
thing additional, based upon a correct interpretation of Canon 867 in 
view of pre-codal precedents. 


Thus, before the Code, workmen who were engaged in Spiritual 
Exercises during Holy Week, which were concluded early on Holy 
Saturday morning were allowed to receive Holy Communion apart 
from Mass. Noldin considers that the law of the Code has not can- 
celled this concession (De Sacramentis, n. 129). 


To sum up—lIn view of the reason for the prohibition of Canon 
867, which is mainly a consideration of liturgical propriety; in view, 
secondly, of the authority of Cappello and of the pre-codal concession 
referred to by Noldin, it seems reasonable to admit exceptions to the 
rule of Canon 867 for a just cause. The first cause set out by Sacco 
is undoubtedly sufficient. (Old nuns who are able to get about but are 
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unable to come to the parish church). The second reason (other 
nuns on the plea that they cannot fast until Communion time during 
the parish Mass, because they have had heavy work during Holy 
Week) seems insufficient, unless some particular consideration regard- 
ing a sister’s health may be added to the reason given. The reply will 
be the same whether Holy Communion is to be given in the Convent 
Chapel or the Parish Church, 


* 2 * * 
VI. FURTHER QUERIES REGARDING CANONISATION 
OF SAINTS. 


Several enquiries have been received regarding a reply in the last 
issue of the A.C.R. They are mostly by way of seeking further infor- 
mation as to the actual subject matter of the process. What queries 
are addressed to witnesses? What kind of virtue is adjudged as 
“heroic”? Why do some causes progress to a certain point and then 
remain at a standstill? 

The great authority on this subject is Benedict XIV. The fol- 
lowing notes are drawn mainly from the third volume of his monumen- 
tal work in seven volumes, “De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et 
Beatorum Canonisatione”’. 


HEROIC VIRTUE. 

The term heroic is not used in a loose sense or as in melodramatic 
parlance. It has a technical vaiue. Heroic virtue may be described as 
a habit of performing good acts which surpass the pattern of virtue set 
by estimable men living in the state of grace and acting from super- 
natural motives. Brief allusion will be made to some points expound- 
ed by Benedict XIV by way of explaining this “heroicity” in greater 
detail. Firstly, it depends upon the excellence of the work undertaken 
or the acts performed, considered not only in themselves but also in re- 
gard to circumstances. For instance, fasting on the part of an adult 
may not exceed an ordinary degree of virtue, whereas it may be heroic 
when performed by a child. St. Nicholas of Myra is named as a case 
in point. Similarly, Saint Louis of France ministered to the sick in 
hospital ; it was different from similar works of mercy performed by a 
person of humble rank. Secondly this surpassing excellence must 
have been sustained over a long period and manifested in numerous 
acts. Saint John Francis Regis spent ten years of labour in Apostoli> 
missions. After examination had been made of his life during these 
ten years, a decree regarding his virtue was issued without its being 
deemed necessary to examine his previous life. Thirdly, these acts of 
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virtue must be performed with promptitude and delight, for it is not 
gloom and depression which characterise a saint but rather a certain 
pleasure experienced in the performance of good. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF ENQUIRIES. 

The life of the Servant of God is scrutinised in regard to the 
practice of the three theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, and 
of the four cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude and temper- 
ance. In the case of a religious the enquiry is extended to embrace 
his observance of the religious vows, poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
Special attention is given to the practice of humility. Interrogatories 
of considerable length are prepared by the Promotor of the Faith or 
formulated by the Judges with a view to covering each of the items 
just listed. 

In regard to fatth some of the questions would be the following. 
Did he assent without reserve to all the mysteries of faith? With what 
fervour did he manifest his belief, e.g., by prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament, by celebrating or assisting at Mass, by his preparation for 
and his thanksgiving after the Holy Sacrifice? With what devotion 
did he meditate on the Passion of Our Lord? What particular devo- 
tion had he towards the Blessed Virgin or the Saints? Did he earn- 
estly desire to spread the faith and what were his labours in this 
regard? Did he desire to suffer martyrdom for the faith? Did he 
venerate the inspired Word of God? Did he respect the house of God 
and the ceremonial carried out therein? Did he frequently approach 
the Sacraments and with what fervour? Did he sedulously oppose 
everything contrary to the faith? 

In regard to hope—Did he place his trust in God alone, especially 
in time of trial? Did he bear cheerfully adversity or persecution? Did 
he despise the things of the world? Did he rejoice at the approach of 
death? 

In regard to charity—Did he hate sin? Did he inflame others 
with the love of God? Did he practise mortification? Did be glory 
in being persecuted, out of love for God? With what fervour did he 
approach Mass and the Sacraments? 

Did he labour and pray for the conversion of sinners and for the 
relief of the departed souls? Did he behave meekly towards his 
enemies and persecutors and did he pray for them? Did he help the 
poor according to his ability, instruct and counsel the ignorant, console 
the afflicted, especially the sick poor? 

These questions are amplified according to the needs of each case 
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and as required by the nature of the evidence which each witness is 

competent to give. The same scheme of interrogatory is used for each 

of the four cardinal virtues and for the religious vows, if the Servant 

of God was a religious. It is readily understood how a process be- 

comes very lengthy, as it is an entire life which is under Scrutiny. 
CAUSES WHICH DO NOT SUCCEED. 

Saint Robert Bellarmine was one saint whose cause suffered 
several set-backs. Successive attempts were made to have him canon- 
ised in 1675, 1714, 1752, and 1832. The cause was re-introduced in 
1920 under Pope Benedict XV. He was beatified in 1923 by Pope 
Pius XI and canonised by the same Pope in 1930. 

At one stage the Promotor of the Faith objected that the Servant 
of God had paid pensions to his own relations out of ecclesiastical 
revenues. The Postulator met this objection by showing that the rela- 
tives in question were very poor and that church revenues may be 
used in moderation to provide for relatives who are really poor. The 
Tridentine canons were invoked to show that such assistance may be 
given to relatives as to the poor, disregarding the bond of consanguinity 
which exists. These representations of the Promotor caused an in- 
definite postponement. 

Another outstanding example quoted by Benedict XIV is that of 
the Archbishop of Toledo, Cardinal Ximenes. He disregarded very 
tempting prospects of preferment when in his forties to become a 
Franciscan Friar. Some years later he was appointed Archbishop of 
Toledo, an office which he accepted only under explicit orders from 
the Pope. In his high office he relaxed none of his penances and 
mortifications. He devoted his revenues to charitable and cultural 
undertakings. He exercised the office of Regent of Spain for many 
years and his record of administration was a conspicuous example of 
consummate skill combined with saintly virtue. 

His cause was introduced but at one stage the Promotor objected 
that he had shown an excessive affection for his relations. He had 
brought about a marriage of his brother and a wealthy lady. Likewise 
he had arranged a match for his cousin, conferring an ample dowry. 
The Postulator argued back that these marriages had not been 
arranged by the Cardinal but merely accepted as faits accomplis. 
Further, he hoped they would be the means of promoting works of 
religion and education. Finally, the dowries in question were not 
derived from ecclesiastical properties but from his own legitimate 
revenues accruing to him as Regent. In spite of this counter-argument 
his cause suffered an indefinite postponement. 


JAMES CARROLL. 


Noirs 
CEREMONIES CONCERNING A CARDINAL. 


Since the Australian Hierarchy now comprises a member of the 
Sacred Coliege of Cardinals, it has been thought opportune to set forth 
a treatment of the ceremonies that will commonly be celebrated by, and 
in the presence of His Eminence Cardinal Gilroy. 

It will be useful to bear in mind that in general the Cardinal enjoys 
everywhere those privileges which normally belong only to the Ordinary 
in his diocese: hence... . 

1. The episcopal throne will always be occupied by the Cardinal, and 
he will be attended by an assistant priest and assistant deacons. 
Should the Local Ordinary be also present His Lordship will 
occupy the first choir stall on the epistle side. 

2. When entering or leaving the Cathedrai or Church the Cardinal 
will bless the congregation. ..even if he is outside his diocese. 

3. During the ceremonies all will genuflect to the Cardinal (except 
the celebrant). 

4. The absolution at the end of a Solemn Requiem may be perform- 
ed by the Cardinal, even though he is not the Ordinary of the 
diocese. 

It is to be noted that the metropolitan cross is carried before the 
Cardinal only within his province. An archbishop in his own diocese 
and with the Cardinal present will not use the cross. 

When the Cardinal imparts the partial indulgence it will be an in- 
dulgence of 200 days. 

The colour of the Cardinal’s robes is bright red-—sometimes re- 
ferred to as scarlet. However, in penitential seasons and offices of 
the dead the colour will be violet except for the biretta and zuchetto 
which are always red. 

On less solemn occasions the Cardinal wears mozetta and rochet. 
He never wears the manteileta. On the occasions of great solemnity 
the Cardinal wears the cappa magna. 

The drapings of the throne and prie-dieu will be red or violet 
according to the colour of the Cardinal’s robes. 

Having set forth some general principles we shall now commence 
to discuss particular ceremonies. 
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RECEPTION OF THE CARDINAL. 


In general this ceremony will be much the same as for the solemn 
reception of the Ordinary into a parish. However, we shall deal fully 
concerning this ceremony when the Cardinal is received into a parish 
church. ..not a Cathedral. 

The high altar will be prepared as on solemn festive occasions. . . 
white tabernacle veil, antependium (if used), and six candles are lit. 
On the altar will be placed the canon episcopalis or pontificale opened 
at the solemn blessing of a prelate...“Sit nomen Domini’”...The mis- 
sal, opened at the oration of the Titular of the church, will be placed 
at the epistle side. Before the altar a prie-dieu draped in the colour 
of the Cardinal's robes will be set. The bugia, altar manual opened at 
the Te Deum and the pontificale for the prayers sung at the foot of the 
altar when the Cardinal arrives, are prepared on the credence table. 

At the appointed time the parish priest vested in surplice, white 
stole and cope goes to meet the Cardinal at the church door, where a 
carpet and prie-dieu properly draped will have been previously set up 
just inside the door. Nearby the canopy will be prepared. The holy 
water bearer with the thurifer on his left and on his right a server carry- 
ing a small crucifix, covered with a white veil, leads the procession 
from the sacristy down the central aisle to the main door of the church. 
Behind these three walk the cross bearer and acolytes who are followed 
by the parish priest, vested as stated above. 

The Cardinal enters the church wearing the cappa or mozetta. He 
removes his biretta and zuchetto and kneels upon the prie-dieu. The 
P.P. now presents the crucifix to him to kiss. Meanwhile the cross 
bearer and acolytes stand facing the Cardinal and the other three serv 
ers will be on the epistle side nearby. Having kissed the crucifix the 
Cardinal rises and puts on his zuchetto. The P.P. with oscula now 
presents him with the holy water sprinkler and kneels while the 
Cardinal signs himself and then sprinkles those about him. The thurifer 
now comes forward and kneels before the Cardinal with open thurible. 
The P.P. presents the incense boat saying “Benedicite, Eminentissime 
ac Reverendissime Pater”. Incense is put in and blessed. The Cardi- 
nal puts on his biretta and is incensed by the P.P. with three doubles— 
who bows profoundly before and afterwards and is blessed as usual 
after the incensation. 

The procession moves to the altar while the antiphon, ‘Sacerdos et 
Pontifex’, etc., or the Responsory, ‘Ecce sacerdos magnus’ etc., is sung 
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or recited. Thurifer, holy water bearer and crucifix bearer lead the 
way followed by the cross bearer, acolytes, and P.P. The Cardinal 
walks behind under the canopy and blesses the congregation. If there 
are people in the procession they walk behind the canopy. The cross 
will be turned towards the Cardinal if he is in his province. 

At the altar the thurifer and others retire to the sacristy, while the 
cross bearer and acolytes go to the credence table. The P.P. ascends 
the altar and standing at the epistle side faces the Cardinal (who will 
be kneeling upon the prie-dieu) and sings or recites the following ver- 
sicles and prayers... . 


Protector noster aspice Deus. 

Et respice in faciem Christi tui. 
Salvum fac servum tuum. 

Deus meus sperantem in te. 

Mitte ei, Domine, auxilium de sancto. 
Et de Sion tuere eum. 

Nihil proficiat inimicus in eo. 

Et filius iniquitatis non apponat nocere ei. 
Domine exaudi orationem meam. 

Et clamour meus ad te veniat. 
Dominus vobiscum. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. 


Pan<r<n<r<n< 


OREMUS 


Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui facis mirabilia magna solus, 
praetende super hunc famulum tuum, et cunctas congregationes illi 
commissas, Spiritum gratiae salutaris, et ut in veritate tibi complaceat, 
perpetuum ei rorem tuae benedictionis infunde. Per Christum Dor. 
Amen. 

The Te Deum may now be sung. li so the bugia and book bear- 
ers will attend the Cardinal (who stands at the prie-dieu) and P.P. 
still at the epistle side will intone the hymn and sing the versicles and 
prayer at the end. This being finished, the P.P. descends to the cre- 
dence table and the Cardinal ascends the altar, kisses it in the middle 
and goes to the epistle side to the missal. The antiphon and versicle 
of the titular of the church is now sung. In the forenoon the antiphon 
and versicle are taken from Lauds; in the afternoon, from Second Ves- 
pers. With the bugia bearer attending, the Cardinai then sings in the 
ferial tone and with the short ending the prayer of the Titular. He 
then goes to the centre of the altar, kisses it and then gives the solemn 
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blessing. . .“‘ Sit nomen Domini”, etc. If he is in his province the met- 
ropolitan cross will be held before him during the blessing, in which 
case the Cardinal does not wear his biretta. 

If an address of welcome is to be given by the P.P. the Cardinal 
will now sit on the faldstool or a chair in the centre of the altar, while 
the P.P. first removes his cope before going to the pulpit. 

At the end of the address the partial or plenary indulgence will be 
imparted. If it is the partial indulgence the Cardinal remains seated 
while the P.P. puts on his cope and comes to the foot of the altar. 
The Cardinal rises without biretta and at once the P.P. says or sings 
the Confiteor....genuflecting to the Cardinal at the words ‘tibi pater’ 
and ‘te pater’. The Cardinal now sits while the P.P. publishes the in- 
dulgence (facing the people and standing on the gospel side) in the 
following words.... 

Eminentissimus ac Reverendissimus in Christo Pater et Dominus, 

Dominus Normannus Thomas tituli sanctorum Quatuor Corona. 

torum Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Presbyter Cardinalis 

Gilroy, Dei gratia et apostolicae Sedis gratia sanctae Ecclesiae 

Sydneyensis Archiepiscopus dat et concedit omnibus hic praesenti- 

bus ducentos dies de vera Indulgentia in forma Ecclesiae consueta. 

Rogate Deum pro felici statu sanctissimi Domini nostri Pii divina 

providentia Papae Duodecimi, Domuinationis suae eminentissimae 

ac reverendissimae et sanctae Matris Ecclesiae. 

Ths translation is then read. 

The most Eminent and most Reverend Father and Lord in Christ 

Norman Thomas Gilroy, Cardinal Priest of the holy Roman 

Church of the title of the Four Crowned Martyrs, by the grace 

of God and favour of the Apostolic See, Archbishop of the holy 

Church of Sydney, gives and grants to all here present two hund- 

red days of true indulgence in the usual forni of the Church. 

Pray therefore for the welfare of our most Holy Father Pius XII 

by Divine Providence, Pope, of His Eminence, and of our Holy 

Mother the Church. 


The cardinal without biretta rises and sings. ... 
Precibus et meritis beatae Mariae semper Virginis, beati Michaelis 
Archangeli, beati Joannis Baptistae et Sanctorum Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli et omnium sanctorum. Misereatur vestri omnipo- 
tens Deus et dimissis peccatis vestris perducat vos ad vitam 
aeternam. Amen. Indulgentiam, absolutionem etc. Then ‘Et 
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Benedictio Dei etc.’, wearing biretta. If the Cardinal is in his 
province he does not wear the biretta as the metiopolitan cross is 
held before him. 

If the Papal Blessing is imparted the necessary changes in the 
formula will be made. See Altar manual and Benedictionale, pages 63 
and 64. 

This is the conclusion of the ceremony. 

If the Cardinal is welcomed in another diocese a few changes will 
be made in the foregoing ceremony. The Vicar General will present 
the crucifix and holy water sprinkler and aiso incense the Cardinal. 
The Ordinary will meet the Cardinal at the door and accompany him to 
the altar. The versicles and the prayer at the altar may be sung by the 
Ordinary, but he will not be attended by a bugia bearer. The Vicar 
General will publish the Indulgence. 


LOW MASS CELEBRATED BY THE CARDINAL, 
This differs from a Bishop’s Mass in the following only.... 
The Cardinal always wears the mozetta. 
2. The prie-dieu upon which the Cardinal kneels before Mass will 
be draped in red or violet as the case may be. 
The acolytes always kneel while washing his hands. 
4. The assisting chaplain says “Benedicite Eminentissime et Rever- 
endissime Pater” before pouring the water in to the chalice. 
If Low Mass is celebrated in the presence of the Cardinal it does 
not differ from that celebrated in the presence of the Ordinary. 


BENEDICTION. 
When the Cardinal himself imparts Benediction or presides the 
same procedure as for a bishop is adopted. 


CONFIRMATION. 

Except for the colour of the draping of the prie-dieu there are no 
differences from the ceremony as when the Ordinary administers the 
sacrament. 

CARDINAL PRESIDING AT SOLEMN HIGH MASS. 

The Cardinal will preside in cappa magna and the very same 
ceremonies will be observed as when the Ordinary presides. Outside 
his province the Cardinal will not use the metropolitan cross. The 
assistant priest on presenting the incense boat will siy “Benedicite E 
minentissme et Reverendissime Pater’. Likewise, the subdeacon uses 
the same formula when holding up the water cruet to be blessed. 


ee 
. 
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SOLEMN PONTIFICAL HIGH MASS IN THE PRESENCE 
OF THE CARDINAL. 


If the Cardinal is in his own province the metropolitan cross will 
be used. Otherwise it is neither used by the Cardinal nor by the 
Bishop who is to celebrate even if he is the Metropolitan in his Pro- 
vince. | 

Whether the Bishop who is to celebrate is the Ordinary or not, 
differs little as to the actual Mass itself. In each case the Celebrant 
uses the faldstool. Moreover the bugia will not be used by the cele- 
brant. The crozier is used if the celebraat is the Ordinary. He may, 
however, use the crozier if he is not the Ordinary when the Cardinal 
grants the use of it to him. The seventh candle will be used only if 
the celebrant is the Ordinary. 

The Celebrant vested for Mass may wait the arrival of the 
Cardinal on the sanctuary, or he may accompany him to the altar in 
choir dress. If he is the Ordinary he will wear the mantelleta under 
the mozetta or the cappa folded over his left arm. The senior priest 
will present the holy water sprinkler to the Cardinal. On arrival at 
the altar the Cardinal proceeds to the throne and salutes the celebrant 
as he departs from the foot of the altar, if the celebrant is already 
vested for Mass. 

Pontifical Mass at the faldstool follows as usual, but with these 
exceptions. 

1. The Psalm Iudica me etc. is said by the Cardinal at the throne. 

2. The Cardinal reads those portions of the Mass as when the 
Bishop presides in cappa magna. 

3. He does not take any active part in he Mass, e.g., Blessing the 
subdeacon after the Epistle etc. 

4. At the end of the Gospel the Cardinal kisses the Missal: the 
Celebrant does not. 

5. At the Offertory the Cardinal receives three doubles. The cele- 
brant receives only two doubles each time he is incensed. 

6. The Cardinal kneels before the altar during the consecration and 
then returns to the throne. 

7. The Cardinal receives the Pax from his own assistant priest who 
receives it directly from the celebrant. The assistant priest to 
the Cardinal gives it to the assistant priest ministering to the 
celebrant. The latter gives it to the choir, then to the deacon of 
the Mass and the subdeacon receives it from the deacon. 
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8. The celebrant bows to the Cardinal before imparting the last 
__ blessing. 
9. The indulgence will be published by the Cardinal’s assistant 
priest. 
SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS CELEBRATED BY THE 


CARDINAL. 


This will proceed as when the Ordinary celebrates. The seventh 
candle is used only if the Cardinal is in his diocese. The pallium 
(only used on days a metropolitan may use it) and metropolitan 
cross are used only in the Cardinal’s province. 

Before the blessing of the incense etc. the special formula already 
referred to is used. 

This concludes our treatment in a general manner of the various 
ceremonies likely to take place in the presence of the Cardinal. We 
trust that sufficient information has been given and that when our 
Australian Prince of the Church, Norman Thomas Cardinal Gilroy, 
participates in the ceremonies of the Church the complete ceremonial 
rite pertaining to one who wears the Sacred Roman Purple will be per- 
formed in an accurate and dignified manner. 

R.D. 
* * xk * 
THE, PROBLEM. OF THE ALTAR, BOY. 

Every priest engaged in parochial work is confronted with many 
problems. Some arise suddenly and are solved, often, just as quickly. 
Others are almost as old as the Church herself and, despite much 
effort and ingenuity, remain to perplex him perpetually. In this latter 
class comes the altar boy. He should be the priest’s faithful hench- 
man, his willing and dependable lieutenant on all liturgical occasions ; 
his pastor’s consolation and a source of great edification to the people. 
But, too often the contrary is the case. How often is not the altar boy 
as elusive as a fairy and erratic as a weathercock? All too often he is 
a trial and distraction to both priest and people, and as much at home 
in the sanctuary as a bull in a crockery shop. 

Many solutions have been offered for this problem. They cover 
almost every course of action. At one extreme is the purely negative 
course of heaving a sigh of relief when no boy is available, and giving 
the widest possible interpretation to any privilege one may claim of 
dispensing with the help of a server. The opposite extreme course ts 
that of the priest concentrating upon the server and his remissness to 
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such an extent that other and more sacred duties seem to play but a 
minor role in the sanctuary. The points which are set out in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are not propounded as being the complete and satis- 
factory answer to this problem, but they are based on some experience 
which has been blessed with a measure of success. They may be of 
some help and encouragement to priests who recognise this problem, 
grapple with it, and persevere in their own efforts to solve it. 

At the outset a great deal of trouble and disappointment may be 
avoided by the priest who takes personal responsibility for the selection 
of the boy who is to be trained as a server. Certainly it is wise to con- 
sult the boy’s teacher, brother or nun, with regard to his intelligence 
and good behaviour in school. But other considerations are to be 
weighed well, especially the boy’s home and family background. Be- 
fore even the most promising candidate for the altar is accepted on 
probation it is well for some explanation of the obligations involved, 
especially those of early rising and attendance at evening devotions, be 
given to the parents, and their willing co-operation enlisted. Very 
often a boy’s irregularity in attendance, as well as his indiscipline in 
the sanctuary may be traced back to lack of understanding and indif- 
ference in the home. 

Experience has also taught that some period of probation, extend- 
ing for six to eight weeks, is almost essential for the building up of a 
body of well trained and disciplined altar boys. During this period, 
before he sets foot in the sanctuary at all, the new boy is given regular 
instruction in the correct pronunciation of the Latin responses and 
some general information about the privileged nature of his service, and 
the qualities he must cultivate to discharge it satisfactorily, such as 
reverence, attention, obedience, punctuality. When he is let drift into 
the sanctuary to pick up in a haphazard way a parody of the Latin and 
stumble around after another ill-trained server he will never give satis- 
factory service. Such training as is really required takes time and 
effort. Some of it may be delegated to others, to the nun, brother or — 
head server, but it is a great help to the teacher and to the boy for the 
priest himself to take some share in it, by testing the boy’s progress 
with the Latin and by examining him as to his duties about the altar. 
This should be done seriously when the boy’s training period is coming 
to a close. Should he then prove to be unsuitable, slow, or unpromis- 
ing, he may be returned to the ranks of the less active participants in 
the Church’s liturgy without hurt or ill-feeling on anyone’s part. Only 
when he gives promise and satisfaction in his preparatory training 
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should he be issued with soutane and surplice, and his parents be asked 
to provide him with slippers or suitable shoes. It may be added that, 
to impress him with respect for the sanctuary, the boy should not be 
permitted to move about the altar at any time, even rehearsing his part 
in aceremony, unless he is wearing his soutane. 

It has been found most satisfactory that the uniform of the serv- 
ers, at least the soutane and surplice, be supplied by the church. For 
one thing this arrangement spares an expense which may well be a 
considerable one for some parents. Again it gives the priest a freer 
hand in dealing with a boy who may prove later to be unsatisfactory. 
He does not have to face any complication arising from the fact that 
he has involved the parents in an expenditure which would be useless 
if he now removed their child from his group of servers. | Where a 
stock of soutanes and surplices in a reasonable range of sizes is provid- 
ed by the church it is a simple matter to avoid the ludicrous spectacle 
of having altar boys in ill-fitting clothes, by supplying them with larger 
sizes as their comparatively rapid growth requires. 

When the priest maintains the personal interest, which he has 
shown in his first selection, throughout the altar boy’s whole period of 
service he will do much to sustain the boy’s own interest in his work. 
One means of doing this is the holding of a regular general meeting of 
altar boys, even weekly, if possible. It is suggested that the best place 
for this meeting is the sacristy, and the best time, during school hours, 
either at a play recess, or a period devoted to religious instruction. 
The business of such a meeting includes not only the checking of indi- 
vidual attendances and the arranging of the next roster, but the cor- 
rection of faults and carelessness in the sanctuary, as well as the exhor- 
tation of the servers by the priest to strive constantly for perfection in 
every detail of their duties, from their personal appearance to their 
prayer while about the altar. Then, too, the boys may be given an 
opportunity to ask questions about the ceremonies. Again, on occa- 
sions, their Latin pronunciation may be checked. Always they appre- 
ciate a story. At such meetings arrangements may be discussed about 
some occasional sporting or social event with which the priest may 
desire to reward them for their fidelity. However it may be unwise to 
lay too much emphasis on such material return for their work, or to 
seek to secure efficiency by arousing emulation between different groups 
of servers, as if they were rival sporting bodies. After all, the more 
disinterested and supernatural their service, the greater will be the 
grace and reward they will merit from God. 
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Apart from this general meeting the priest does well who shows 
some interest in each boy individually, giving him a word of praise 
when he rightly deserves it, for instance for coming out on a dark wet 
morning, remarking upon his appearance, whether it is neat or other- 
wise, enquiring the cause of any individual remissness. Regarding’ 
this last point it is only just that the priest hear the boy’s explanation 
patiently, before taking action of any kind. Often it is the fault of 
the parents rather than of the child. But, wherever the blame may 
rest, once a boy begins to grow indifferent and irregular in his duties 
about the altar, the sooner some action is taken, the better. This may 
be necessary not only for the discipline of the whole body of servers, 
but also for the good of the lad himself. How often does not a priest 
come across lapsed or careless Catholic men who boast that they once 
served as altar boys and who, even in those days, were careless and 
even contemptuous of the most Sacred Mysteries? Certainly healthy 
growing boys are not angels, but when one individual amongst them 
makes little or no effort to control himself, and to manifest some meas- 
ure of reverence and love for Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, the 
sooner his candlestick is removed from the sanctuary, the better. At 
the same time it is suggested that such a drastic line of action is not 
to be taken impulsively, in a moment of annoyance or anger. It should 
follow only after the priest has shown some patience, in giving the boy 
warning and some time to mend his ways. After all, it is not impos- 
sible that the remedy might be worse than the evil it is meant to 
destroy. Should an altar boy be dismissed without an explanation and 
without a fair chance to correct himself he may grow up into an embit 
tered man, prejudiced for life against the injustice of the clergy. 


In the fact that the boy’s service centres about the Holy Sacrifice 
and the Blessed Sacrament the priest has at hand the most effective 
helps towards the solution of the problem of the training of his altar 
boy not only to be outwardly correct in the discharge of his duty, but 
to live and advance in a life of solid piety. He will give his boy every 
help and encouragement to pray—as well as to serve—the Mass, and 
consequently to receive Holy Communion frequently and devoutly, not 
from routine, but with true devotion. Neither will he fail to remind 
the boy from time to time of the high esteem the saints had for the 
privileges he enjoys, for instance, St. Aloysius and St. Thomas More. 


Edified by the priest’s own manifest reverence for the Sacred 
Mysteries, encouraged by his personal interest, enlightened by God’s in- 
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terior light and grace, a generous spirited and alert altar boy may well 
find the seeds of a priestly vocation springing to life in his heart as he 
serves Christ at the altar. In any case, the altar boy who has such 
help and direction will not be a scandal to God’s people, but rather give 
them real edification, as he will surely bring joy to the angels. 


BERNARD O’CONNOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL. 


Now that educational reform is in the air—very much up in the 
air, some of it—we Catholics must make sure of our principles and 
their application, and not let ourselves be stampeded into undesirable 
change. However, I do not wish to discuss these things at any length 
here, but simply to offer a few thoughts on curriculum revision. In 
doing so, I make no judgment of the immediate practicability of the 
changes I suggest; though I subjoin a list of a few readily available 
books and articles dealing more or less directly with various points 
raised in these notes.! ) 


1BOOKS—Castiello, Humane Psychology of Education; von Hildebrand, 
Liturgy and Personality; Maritain, Education at the Crossroads; . Lewis, 
Abolition of Man; Portus, Free, Secular and Compulsory; Livingsone, Educa- 
tion for a World Adrift and The Future in Education; de la Bédoyére, 
Christianity in the Marketplace; Coady, Masters of Thetr Own Destiny; Farrell, 
Jesuit Code of Liberal Education; Leen, What is Educattion?; Smith, Catholic 
Church and Social Order; O’Leary, Education with a Tradition and Catholia 
Church and Education; Evennett, Catholic Schools of England and Wales. 

ARTICLES—In the A.C.R.: J. C. Thompson, C.M., ‘Need for Catholic 
Technical High School’, XVII 284; D. Hawe, ‘Rural Education in Catholic 
Schools’, XIX 141; J. T. McMahon, ‘Re-organized Secondary Education’, XIX 
87; W. G. Smith, S.J., ‘Forming Lay Leaders’, XX 146; J. W. Doyle, S.J., 
‘Teaching of Languages’, XIV 191, XV 178—‘School Mathematics’, XVI 235— 
‘School Science’, XVIII 45. 

In the London Tablet: J. D. Boyle, S.J., ‘Towards a Christian Education’, 
30 v 1942; J. B. Sandeman, O.S.B., ‘Education and the Divided Mind’, 29 y 1943— 
‘Literature and Life’, 28 viii 1943—‘Education and Technique’, 26 v 1945 and 
2 vi 1945; E. Cardiff, O.F.M., ‘Atmosphere or Culture?’, 20 v 1944. 

In the London Month: J. D. Boyle, S.J., ‘English Education: the Catholic 
Opportunity’, 1940 I 445; W. Donnelly, S.J., ‘Religio Paedagogi’, 1942 17; A. 
C. F. Beales, ‘The Education Question’, 1943 17; C, Somerville, S.J., “Catholic 
Secondary Schools: the Present Problem’, 1943 177; F. McGrath, S.J., ‘Back- 
ground of Newman’s Idea of a University’, 1945 247. 

In the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record: M. Tierney, ‘A Plea Against Proses’, 
1945 I 83; T. McDonnell, ‘Another Plea Against Proses’, 1945 I 401; J. M. 
Woodlock, S.J., ‘Latin in Schools: “Audi Alteram Partem”’, 1945 II 271; J. 
McMacken, ‘Contribution of the University’, 1946 I 12. 
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In protesting against this or that social system, we argue that it 
makes difficult or impossible a full Catholic life. Well, under the 
present system of education, apart altogether from financial difficulties, 
we cannot easily give a full Catholic training. There is a reform being 
suggested again that would offer us a better opportunity. But it is not 
a popular reform; for while it would give us greater freedom in orga- 
nizing our curricula, it would also impose on us greater responsibility. 
Its success would depend on our ability to use our new freedom. We 
should be able to plan a first-class Catholic education; but we should 
be responsible for our plans and for their execution. 

Briefly, it is being recommended that each secondary school give 
its own ‘Leaving Certificate’ independently of external examining 
bodies, though subject to the approval of the school by a board or 
association like the American accrediting associations. ‘Leaving’ 
would be followed by a ‘postgraduate’ year in which students intending 
to go to the University would take the subjects required for matricula- 
tion in the faculty of their choice, and those who intend taking other 
examinations would prepare for them-—for example, the Public Service 
examinations. 

The proposal seems excellent, not least because it gives each schoo! 
responsible individual status: pupils have not just ‘got their Leaving’, 
but have ‘graduated from St. X’s.’ This is not going to put them at 
a disadvantage when they seek employment, especially as there is 
always the final year to prepare for competitive examinations. 

Greatest advantage of all, this reform would enable us to plan a 
thoroughly Catholic education—provided, of course, it gave us more 
than nominal freedom, and we were ready to use this freedom. We 
should have time to form our pupils as we cannot at present; for much 
of the useless lumber of the present curricula could go by the board. 

On the intellectual side (and we should remember that the peaks 
of culture have been characterised by their intellectualism), our educa- 
tion must be essentially humane. The Latin and Greek classics seem 
to be the best instrument we have for intellectual training; but only on 


In the Melbourne Advocate: Bro. Ronald, ‘Task for the Religious Teacher 
To-day’, 30 v 1945; “Pedagogue”, ‘Class A System of Internal Exams’, 1 vii 1943- 
Bishop Henschke, ‘Rural Education in Australian Schools’, 22 viii 1945. 

This list is by no means exhaustive. Many of the documents cited give 
further references, general and particular. Outstanding are the two articles by 
Fr. Boyle, Prefect of Studies at Beaumont, cited above from The Tablet, May 
1942, and The Month, June 1940. My purpose in quoting so many items is to 
demonstrate the healthy change of attitude towards education, especially since the 
outbreak of war. Citation, however, does not necessarily imply agreement. 
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condition that they are used properly. For example, a really exacting 
training in English is far better than a merely grammatical training in 
the classics. Many pupils will not be able for the classics (though not 
nearly so many, I believe, as present results indicate): let them do 
English. Some will not profit much by any sort of academic course: 
we must have technical, agricultural and commercial schools for them. 
It is impossible for one type of curriculum to cater properly for all; 
and of all the attempts to make it do so the most futile and the most 
wasteful is that we labour under, where children do a wide range of 
subjects so as to be able later to devote themselves to those they need 
most or in which they are most competent. This is an appalling dissi- 
pation of energy; it produces at best a wide elementary knowledge of 
unrelated facts, and, very often, a conviction that one knows all there 
is to be known. Things are not seen in a pattern; we are up against 
the problem of the divided mind. This, on the intellectual side, is the 
most serious defect of modern education. The proper purpose of 
education, like the proper use of the mind, is to achieve unity. So we 
must stand four square for sane and traditional intellectualism, for 
humane education, and for literary training—whether classical or not—- 
as the basis of the liberal education to which every child has a right. 
Judged even by its aims, the present system has failed. Witness 
attempts to introduce ‘integration courses’ and ‘intercalary years’. 
These things are of little effect; and they should in any sound system 
be unnecessary. Witness, too, dissatisfaction with school science: the 
thing that was to remedy the weaknesses of nineteenth-century school- 
ing has only made them more obvious. The universities are com- 
plaining that the schools are not teaching scientific method and the 
proper approach to science, but merely giving a superficial knowledge 
of facts and (very often) a manipulative training that is not merely 
. inadequate, but even wrong. They do not blame the schools; but say 
that nothing else could be expected where science is but one of many 
subjects, and taught to immature minds. The prime requirements for 
university science are not Leaving Physics and Biology, but English 
and mathematics—both subjects that would receive much greater atten- 
tion were we to return to the happier tradition of sixteenth-century 
Jesuit education : a tradition that set great store on the natural sciences, 
as all are aware who have studied the text and background of the Ratio 
Studiorum, especially the early editions (1586 and 1591), which 
develop at some length many things put very summarily in the defini- 
tive edition of 1599. Under such a system, manipulative science 
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would be largely relegated to the final year, when the students would 
be readier to appreciate it; for the essential scientific education that 
every man needs—a knowledge and appreciation of the part science 
plays in our daily lives—requires little technical work. 


As I have elsewhere dealt at some length with the place of science 
in the curriculum and how I think it should be taught, 1 shall not go 
into any detail here. Sufficient to recall that if we are now in sore 
straits because we have not mastered science, this is not, as some sug- 
gest, because we lack technicians; but because we lack a pattern, a 
whole view of life that embraces science and sets it in its place. No 
knowledge of scientific method will remedy this evil, but is likely rather 
to aggravate it—as Boyle hinted in his essay On the Usefulness of 
{Natural} Philosophy. What is wanted is philosophy: we must see 
things in perspective. Therefore do I disagree most strongly with 
those who would solve the problem by ‘teaching science humanistically’ ; 
for in practice this seems to mean merely replacing Physics, Chemistry 
and the rest by a wider but more elementary course of ‘General 
Science’: quite a superficial change. 


Indeed, I am not sure that this ‘humane teaching’ of the sciences 
is possible: I mean I don’t think the sciences can be taught that way. 
Certainly, university lecturers with whom I have discussed the problem 
say that General Science in practice results in even greater ignorance 
and superficiality than the present system, that it is not real training in 
scientific work at all. They would prefer concentration on English 
and modern languages and mathematics. As one professor put it at a 
meeting of science teachers: ‘Agricultural Science [his own subject} 
is an excellent subject for schools, especially in Australia, where agri- 
culture is so important. I think boys should have a chance to learn 
something about agricultural science at school, unless they intend doing 
it ‘at the University. If they are coming on to the University, I should 
prefer them to have had a good general education’. 


The sciences are important, and becoming increasingly so; but 
their discipline is not for the half-educated. Besides, they are largely 
a matter of exacting manipulative technique that cannot be taught as 
one of many subjects claiming a period a day: and we cannot afford to 
give more in school—perhaps even one period is extravagant. The 
sciences are university or technical school or laboratory subjects. If 
we are to educate as we wish, we must break with the scientificism of 
the present age. I should like all, whether they are going to the Uni- 
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versity or not, to do a good course in the history of science, with 
emphasis on its social implications, and liberally illustrated by demon- 
stration experiments, films, and so on. This view, I believe, agrees 
with that of many professors and scientific workers ; though that is not 
the primary consideration. Cardinal Newman’s words remain true, 
and his criterion is the scientist’s: ‘The simple question to be consid- 
ered, is how best to strengthen, refine and enrich the intellectual 
powers. The perusal of the poets, historians and philosophers of 
Greece and Rome will accomplish this, as long experience has shown; 
but that the study of the experimental sciences will do the like is proved 
by no experience whatever’. This is true, I believe, even without the 
qualification ‘of Greece and Rome’, though we have had iess experience 
of modern languages and translations of the classics as bases of a 
literary education. 


If we examine the present curriculum, we find it overcrowded 
with subjects that have been given independent status to satisfy the 
clamour of specialists—even, sometimes, one suspects, of enthusiasts 
who see in this or that subject the cure of all our ills, like M. Jourdain’s 
music and dancing masters. Everybody should know Geography: in 
comes Geography. You can’t get on without knowing Chemistry: in 
comes Chemistry. And so on, each new subject demanding so many 
hours a week; so that now we have children taking nine or ten ‘subjects’ 
for Intermediate. In point of fact, they probably learn less of each 
of these things than they did under the old classical curricula where 
Latin, Greek and mathematics were the staples, and all the rest came 
in as they were needed to illustrate and explain and complete. On the 
old system they assimilated what they learnt; at present they tend to 
get acute intellectual indigestion, with a distaste for all intellectual 
food. If the suggested reform were adopted, we should be able to 
regulate better our pupils’ intellectual diet and to see that they didn’t 
eat too much, too quickly, at the wrong times, or even the wrong foods. 


Education is a slow process; and each step of it requires perfec- 
tion. We should be taking one step at time; not trying to take eight 
or nine steps at once, in eight or nine different directions. Activity is 
not always a sign of progress, even in education: as is put so well in 
the description of liberal education in chapters 38 and 39 of the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus, beginning with verse 25: 


‘The wisdom of a scribe cometh by his time of leisure; 
And he that is less in action shall receive wisdom’. 
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What a contrast with our present feverish bustle from subject to sub- 
ject! Besides, is not ‘school’ derived from the Greek word for leisure? 
Remember, too, St. Thomas’s remark about the necessary ‘otium 
investigandi’. 


This leisure the reform would restore to us. We should again 
have time to educate—to train the mind and the heart and the will. We 
should be able to give a Catholic education that at present we can but 
hold as an impracticable dream. For what can we expect when 
‘religious knowledge’, segregated like the rest of our subjects, gets no 
more attention than any other subject? We claim, rightly, that the 
atmosphere of our schools is Catholic; but how Catholic is our teach- 
ing, with curricula and texts prescribed to suit pupils of any religion 
or none? Put the question as bluntly as possible: Are we giving a 
Catholic education, or a secular education in Catholic surroundings? 
Do our pupils—the average pupils, not the brilliant successes and the 
most religious—do they see the Faith permeating all things, or do they 
regard ‘religious knowledge’ as just another subject—and not an exami- 
nation subject at that, Whatever our decision about the practicability 
of accepting the freedom offered by thoroughgoing reform, we must 
consider these questions. 


It is often said that the most important and influential parts of 
school life are the extra-curricular activities. This is true where the 
curricular activities are haphazard and trifling, as they often are nowa- 
days, with little obvious reference to anything but examinations. Even 
with an excellently planned class schedule it is true to the extent that 
games, dramatics, debating and the rest are very important, though 
not the most important, factors in liberal education. And it is true in 
the particular matter of teaching religion: witness the efficacy of the 
Catholic Evidence Method in schools. But what we need most of all 
is vigorous school sodalities—not mere pious societies, but active 
apostolic organizations run by the pupils themselves with our encour- 
agement and assistance. The Sodality of Our Lady in the United 
States is a good example of what can be done. For such a sodality, 
half an hour a week, or an hour for that matter, is quite inadequate. 
Prayer, study, work—spiritual part, and intellectual, and social—the 
three need more time than our pupils can at present afford or we allow. 
More time: that is essential for the success of Catholic Action in the 
schools. More time the proposed reform would give us. 


There are grave difficulties in the way of accepting the measure 
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of responsibility imposed by the internal Leaving. At the same time, 
they are not insuperable, and I believe we should accept the correlative 
freedom it offers—if we can. The burden of responsibility will be 
great; but the gift of freedom is greater still. Indeed, we should not 
too easily look on it as a gift: it is our right, the right of the indepen- 
dent school. But like all rights, it can be properly exercised only by 
responsible people. And, after all, is not the purpose of education so 
to train men in responsibility that they can properly exercise their 
rights as free citizens of this world and the next? 

Still, even if it is at present impracticable to accept this freedom 
and this responsibility—and that I do not pretend to decide—there are 
three other propositions that stand. They may serve as a summary of 
these notes: 

First: On the intellectual side, secondary education must be 
‘humane’—primarily literary, and if possible, classical. A liberal edu- 
cation is the best preparation for any vocation. For those who are 
unable or unwilling to follow such a literary course we must set up 
agricultural, technical and commercial schools that will provide as far 
as they can a liberal education centered around technology, commerce 
and agriculture. 

Second: Our training in religion must be as active and as all-per- 
vading as possible. Mere extension of class time or improvement of 
method will not effect this: vigorous Catholic Action groups are essen- 
tial, 

Third: It cannot be too strongly urged that education is a process 
of growth, slow, organic, and dependent on the activity of the student. 
Education is the development of that unity which is the human person. 


JOHN W. DOYLE, S.J. 


* * x x 
VERBA SINE RE. 

Could there have been a Catholic reform of the Church rather 
than a Reform of the Catholic Church? Tantalizing question which 
cannot be satisfactorily answered, but it is in all our minds with the 
memory of last year’s fourth centenary of the opening of the Council 
of Trent still fresh. Twenty-eight years after the gesture of Luther 
at Wittenberg the Council met in order to defend the Catholic Faith 
as well as to remedy startling abuses. It was not just twenty-eight 
years too late, it was late rather by one hundred and twenty-eight, tak- 
ing that as a round number. The death-stricken Middle Ages be- 
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queathed to the Age of the Renaissance the problem of the reform of 
the Church. Interested parties, apathy, absolute lack of conviction and 
serious outlook in too many of the pastors of the flock blocked any 
attempt to attack the vile disease. Four hundred years have passed, 
bringing with them the sweet oblivion of time. We who live in anxious 
times might well parody Aleander’s cry of panic: “The Lutheran 
quarrel was as roses to this”. But this year which witnesses the fourth 
centenary of the death of the Reformer will echo to that most despair- 
ing of human cries: Too late, too late! Luther died at Eisleben on 
February 18, 1546, living to see the beginnings of the true Reforma- 
tion. He had done his work however and as the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, (February 23, 1946, pp. 85-86), stated: “There is no escape 
from Martin Luther. Whether we accept or reject him, admire or hate 
him, know him or are ignorant of him, we cannot evade the consequen- 
ces of what he did to Europe, and through Europe to that vast part of 
the world which has been affected by European thought”. Yet, Alean- 
der, papal nuncio at the decisive Diet at Worms, 1521, pointed the accus- 
ing finger beyond Luther to the darling of the gods, Erasmus. The 
article of the Times Literary Supplement,! spoken of above, has treated 
in a most able fashion the changing conception historians have had of 
the Saxon monk, the young Luther, the dogmatic and old Luther, the 
Pietistic Luther, German Luther, grand, rough old Luther (Robert 
Browning), the greatest of the Philistines (Matthew Arnold), the 
changeling of Satan (Cochlaeus), perverse abnormai criminal, the 
vulgar peasant, unable to see beyond his hobnail boots (F. Nietzsche), 
the most enlightened man of all time, a reactionary, a toady, prophet 
of God-—all these and many more views have been inspired by this 
Titan with his “colossal self assurance.”? Truly, as the Times com- 


1[The Tablet, Feb. 16, 1946, has an article by a correspondent on Martin 
Luther 1546-1946. His Role in the Disintegration of Christendom, which also 
is of great interest. It studies the work of Luther, concluding that it was a nega- 
tive achievement. “This external disintegration reflected, as it was the effect of, 
a profound disintegration of Luther’s personality. 


2For Luther literature the excellent work of the Anglican scholar, J. P. 
Whitney, Reformation Essays, London, 1939, pp. 89-104, is a good introduction. 
Whitney sends one to J. Reu, Thirty-five years of Luther Research, Chicago, 
1917, who examines the large litrature of the subject which has gone into every 
detail of the life of the Reformer. A German author, Ebstein, in 1908, wrote a 
volume on Luther’s health. He asserts that Luther suffered from calculi, consti- 
pation, piles, catarrh of the middle ear, periostitis, weakness of the heart, dysen- 
tery, cataract on one eye, and rheumatism! However, he stated Luther invari- 
ably rose above his sickness. H. Boehmer, Luther and the Reformation in the 
light of modern research, London, 1930, is a most suggestive study. It is a work 
of a violent controversialist, as Troeletsch called him, but it contains valuable and 
curious information. 
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ments: “What Martin Luther was has long been submerged in what 
he did; and what he did looks, more than the achievement of any other 
European, different according to the time, place, and therefore point 
of view of the observer”. 

So too with Erasmus, but interest in his work and life has dimin- 
ished so much that it is freely stated by authorities Erasmus is now 
but a name, a potent name nevertheless, even if the dust thickens on 
Le Clerc’s ten volumes.* Luther was the tragedy of Erasmus’s life. 
Up to the advent of the strange monk, scruple ridden, it was Erasmus 
who represented in men’s minds the ideal of reformation.4 The storm 
and stress of the early years of Lutheran revolt revealed his weakness, 
but his name and unerring taste still counted for much. Both parties, 
Catholic and Protestant, covered in the dust and blood of the mortal 
struggle, were not inclined to see Erasmus sit, as in a bull-ring, a pam- 
pered, privileged jester, a tertius gaudens. Adrian VI and Luther 
both called upon the expert swordsman for the kill. Finally after long 
hesitation Erasmus ranged himself on the Catholic side. He had 
waited so long, he had written so many equivocal things that his attack 
on Luther could be dismissed at Wittenberg with the contemptuous 
phrase verba sine re, in which Luther included the person of Erasmus 
together with his writings. 


30 pera onmia Eras., Leyden, 1703-6, 10 vols. 

4On Erasmus, Dr. Whitney is again a valuable guide to the literature of the 
subject, op. cit., pp. 41-87. P. S. Allen, opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi...., 
Oxford, 1906-28, 7 vols., has completely renewed Erasmian studies. A golden 
book( but as rare as the precious pearl, is The Age of Erasmus, Oxford, 1914, by 
the same author. After his death Mrs. Allen edited certain papers of her hus- 
band, P. S. Allen, Erasmus. Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches, Oxford, 1934. 
A fine old life, strongly Protestant, but packed with documents, is that of J 
Jortin, The Life of Erasmus, London, 1808, 3 vols. P. De Nolhac, Erasme. en 
Italie, Paris, 1927 (2nd edition), is valuable for the Italian episode, written by a 
delicate and skilful writer. Whitney gives the palm among the older lives to R. 
B. Drummond, Erasmus; His Life and Character as shown in his Correspondence 
and Works, London, 1873, 2 vols., which unhappily I had not easy access to at the 
time of writing. J. A. Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus, London, 1894, has 
much information beautifully presented, but as usual Froude is blindly anti- 
Catholic. Among the moderns there is the excellent Life, Character and 
Influence of Erasmus, New York, 1927, 2 vols., by Dr. J. Mangan (Catholic). 
C. Hollis, Erasmus, London, 1933, is based, as the author says, on Mangan’s 
work. It is a very brilliant piece of writing in the modern manner, lacking the 
depth and documents of the ponderous Jortin, for example. Excellent from the 
Protestant viewpoint is Preserved Smith, Erasmus, New York, 1923. Modern 
appreciations of Erasmus by detached observers are those of J. Huizinga, 
Erasmus, New York, 1924, and Stefan Zweig, Erasme ,Paris, 1935. The last 
named is little more than a vivid sketch, the duel between Luther and Erasmus 
is particularly well done, by the practised hand of an Austrian writer who wrote 
for the general reader. P. S. Allen’s death deprived the world of letters of the 
definitive Life, which still remains to be written. 
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Erasmus has been adopted by the modern world as the patron of 
elegant learning and of undogmatic religion. From 1906 to 1928 the 
Oxford scholar, P. S. Allen, was publishing with great acumen and 
wide information the thousands of letters which Erasmus’wrote. Eras: 
mus now can be studied and examined as if under a microscope; the 
matter is now at hand to tempt some author to write the definitive life 
which up to this has been lacking to us. | Napoleon used to say that 
come what may he would be allotted some thirty lines in the most 
general history of mankind—blood would tell. An even surer method 
of immortality is to fall into the hands of ecclesiastical history which 
cossets for evermore friend and enemy. So Erasmus will always be 
a name which Catholics will know and think about, and priests, in par- 
ticular, must always be interested in this brother of theirs, whose life 
and difficulties they can more fully appreciate. 


Erasmus was born in 1466 at Gouda, near Rotterdam. In the 
Compendium Vitae, Erasmus gave facts about his birth which he con- 
cealed generally.» A certain Gerard of Gonda seduced a girl called 
Margaret, daughter of a doctor. Gerard’s family prevented him mak- 
ing amends by marriage with the unfortunate girl; they persuaded him 
to leave for Rome in order that he should study for the priesthood. 
Singular seminarist! Learning from home of the death of Margaret, 
Gerard finally consented to his family’s wishes and was ordained priest. 
Then to his despair, he found that a deception had been practised on 
him, Margaret and the child of their union lived. Thus far Erasmus 
who had every reason to make this unhappy affair appear in the best 
possible light. Is it the truth? Was Gerard a priest at the time of 
the seduction? At various stages of his career the unfortunate 
Erasmus had to obtain necessary dipensations, and canon lawyers and 
their technical language are accustomed to make disgraceful things out 
to be what they are in reality hideous. A dispensation granted in 1517 
by Leo X stated: “ex illicito, et ut timet, incesto damnatoque coitu 
genitus”. Does this mean Erasmus’s father was a priest when he met 
the girl? 

The sensitiveness of Erasmus on this point—and he was sensitive 
about it all his life—shows us that even in that age of laxness, we 
would be going too far to imagine moral sense was dead. Paul III 
requested most earnestly the old and infirm Erasmus to accept the Red 
Hat; Erasmus declined. Too old, too poor, too infirm—such were 


SAllen, op. cit. (Letters), vol. 1, pp. 47-56. 
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some of his excuses. His modern friends hold that the Eternal 
Pilgrim, the first Cosmopolitan, could not bind himself to any place, 
nor could he accept a gift which committed him forever. The latter 
reason is rich when it must be agreed that Erasmus was about the 
greatest toady of the age—not that a poor devil of a humanist is to be 
altogether blamed for that. But was it the memory of the fault of his 
parents which again stood in his way? Was the sin of his birth to be 
aired again in the Curia and some callous scribe write harsh words of 
dispensation? If Erasmus had accepted, one thing is certain, church 
historians would have ended the account of his life far differently with 
themes built on the maxim: “From rock to sea, from youthful exuber- 
ance to statesmanlike activity”. The years of schooling of Gouda, 
Utrecht, and Deventer sped away. What a generation was that of the 
end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th centuries! In 1509, the 
year of Henry VIII’s accession to the throne, Cardinal Ximenes was 
74; Leonardo da Vinci was 57; Reuchlin was 54; Erasmus, 42; Machi- 
avelli, 40; Budé, the best Greek scholar of Europe, was 38; two years 
older, Copernicus was studying the heavens; Pietro Bembo was 36, 
troubled only lest the Latin of the Breviary should corrupt his Cicer- 
onian style; Michaelangelo was 34, at the height of his fame; a curi- 
ous trio were all 26, Raphael, Luther, and Rabelais—the two last 
named were still up and coming fervent regulars; Ignatius Loyola, gal- 
lant and gay, was 18; Von Hutten was 21, and Philip Melanchton a 
studious boy of 12.6 “All these were, or were going to be, famous 
men....Each was surrounded by lesser men, friends and foes, who, if 
they are now forgotten, none the less contributed to the foundations 
of the modern world’’.? However, at the end of his school days 
Erasmus was not worrying about the modern world; he had a far more 
interesting and engrossing subject for his attention, a subject indeed 
which became his life-long study and in which he was preeminently a 
doctor honoris causa, himself, no less. To what party does Erasmus 
belong asked the humanists of the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum? 
“Erasmus est homo pro se” was their witty remark which had more 
depth in it than wit. Erasmus whined all his life of a vocation being 


OT el a ee a cell a a I a are Se 
6These figures are taken from H. M. Smith, Pre-Reformation England, 

London, 1938, pp. 420-421. This book brings together a large number of facts 
in a, generally, impartial fashion. 

7Smith, op. ctt., p. 421. 

8Erasmus himself said: “I am all alone, because I have never attached myself 
to any party, and never will so long as God preserves my understanding”. He 
said, also, he would be abundantly satisfied, if he himself satisfied good men, 
and, above all, satisfied Christ. Whitney, op. cit., p. 86, note 2. 
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forced on him—Charles Reade has given a most fallacious account of 
it in The Cloister and the Hearth. Erasmus entered the monastery of 
the Canons Regulars of St. Augustine at Steyn; he made his profes- 
sion at the age of 22, although in supplications to Rome, he alleged he 
was but 17. He was free, white and more than twenty-one. He could’ 
have earned his bread school teaching, or sitting in a lawyer’s office, or 
he could have, Eternal Pilgrim, cried: “En Route” and left the 
Lowlands to see the Red Indians. But the church alone afforded him 
a cosy, assured life of study—and study was the vice of Erasmus; it 
was to him what alcohol and gambling are to others. So moaning he 
remained, quickly finding out he possessed a Catholic soul but a 
Lutheran stomach, as the terrible dried fish was his chief worry. He 
candidly assures us that he gained the jealousy of many and the con- 
tempt of everybody. There was, however, great charm in this frail 
man, great learning and, when he was in the mood, wit, so naturally he 
had his friends at Steyn who furthered his designs of obtaining a post 
as Latin secretary to the Bishop of Cambrai. On April 25, 1492, he 
was ordained priest by Bishop of Utrecht—1i492, year of destiny— 
discovery of America, accession of Alexander VI to the papal throne, 
Ignatius Loyola was just born,? and Erasmus was ordained! 


Erasmus had started on his travels which were to carry him 
across Europe until he came to lay his bones to rest at Basle. His 
brethren at Steyn were not to see their wandering brother again, and 
there is something comic in the long battle Erasmus waged against the 
fervent upholders of the Rule who, with long memories, kept asking: 
“Where is our brother, Erasmus?” Catastrophe overtook him almost 
at once. Friends at Rome advised the Bishop of Cambrai that his 
trip to Italy in quest of the Red Hat, so the rumour ran, must be aban- 
doned, as it would be useless. Erasmus in order to avoid the evil day 
besought the bishop to send him to Paris so that he might gain his doc- 
torate in theology. The bishop agreed. ‘The Pilgrim of Truth thus 
found himself at Paris, at Cambrai’s expense, of course, enrolled in 
the Collége de Montaigu, which had the sombre title of Domus 
Pauperum. It lived up to its name with a vengeance, so the C ollegium 
Montis Acuti became a byword through the pathetically amusing 


a Ee ee ee a eee 
9Hard facts destroy a nice theory, as 1491 is now regarded as the most 
likely date of the saint’s birth, e.g., by Broderick. Art is ill-served by science. 
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laments of its most illustrious victim, as Father Broderick terms him. 
Some thirty years later Calvin and Ignatius Loyola passed through the 
austere portals of the college, although the poor Spaniard was what 
was called a “martinet’”, that is to say, he had to find lodgings else- 
where, while attending lectures at Montaigu. He in his poverty must 
have longed for the security of regular meals. Erasmus on the other 
hand, getting everything free, we must say again, reflected on the in- 
gratitude of princes: ““Promissum est stipendium; nihil missum est. 
Sic solent principes [i.e. the Bishop of Cambrai}. Illic in collegio 
Montis acuti ex putribus ovis et cubiculo infecto concepit morbum, hoc 
est malam corporis antea purissimi affectionem....”!! © Such sur- 
roundings were not conducive to study, for as Erasmus afterwards 
said: “‘vixit verius quam studuit”. There was however a more funda-~ 
mental reason for his discomfort; the study of theology bored him 
profoundly ; he makes no bones about it when he confesses: “a studio 
theologiae abhorrebat”. 


Cambrai dead was saluted with some Latin and Greek epitaphs, 
composed to touch the heart, and the purse, of the late bishop’s 
executors.!2 The result was not up to expectations; Steyn and his 
brethren awaited the prodigal son, but Erasmus down was not out. 
The disappointed seeker after theological degrees is turned into tutor 
to wealthy English noblemen; the brethren at Steyn can resume their 
routine as Erasmus is launched on his literary career. Making friends 
as fast as he made enemies, Erasmus was on the whole an immense 
success in England, loved and admired by a choice band, More, Colet 
and Fisher. No one can take from him the glory of having been the 


10J. Broderick, S.J., The Origin of the Jesuits, London, 1942, p. 34. For the 
sake of drama, what was lost by the varying ages of Erasmus, Ignatius and 
Calvin! Erasmus in the colloquies has this well-known dialogue :—George: “Out 
of what hen-coop or cave do you come?” Lewis: “Why do you ask me such a 
question?” George: “Because you have been so poorly fed: you are so thin, a 
person may see through you and you crackle with dryness. Whence come you?” 
Lewis: “I come from the College of Montaigu.” Quoted by Whitney, of. cit., 
p. 57, note 5. Rabelais used the experiences of Erasmus at Montaigu in 
Gargantua. “Seigneur, ne pensez pas que je aye mis au colliege de pouillerie 
qu on nomme Montagu....Car trop mieulx sont traictez les forcez entre les 
Maures....les meutriers en la prison criminelle....les chiens en vostre maison. ... 
que ne sont ces malautruz au dict colliege....” The principal and regent should 
be burned for such injustice! Rabelais, Oeuvres, Paris, 1937, Garnier edition, 
vol. 1, p. 102. 

11Alien. op. cit., vol. 1, p. 50. 

12Erasmus wrote from Louvain in the following manner: ‘“‘Episcopum 
cameracensem tribus Latinis epitaphiis celebravi, uno Graeco; miserunt sex florenos 
tantum [£30], ut etiam mortuus sui similis esset!” Allen, op. cit., vol 1, p. 395. 
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dear friend of two saints and marytrs, who encouraged him, with 
reserves now and then, in his life’s work. 


The ferment of the Renaissance! It is difficult at this distance 
to appreciate its disturbing qualities. The Humanist movement was 
the Higher Criticism of the XVI century. Masses of legends melted 
before the fire of the New Learning. The canonist with anguish saw 
the Donation of Constantine attacked; the Decretals of holy Isidore 
were soon False Decretals; the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
were torn from the Twelve; pilgrimages, pilgrims and relics were the 
butt of cruel witticisms. The newness of the methods of the Via 
Moderna, which are so old to us, caused the theologians, deserted even 
by their friends as decadent, to appear in the most ridiculous light. 
The celebrated lectures of John Colet at Oxford appear to us as viewx 
Jeu. He took for instance the lst Epistle to the Corinthians as a 
whole, as a document which trembles with the life of the Church in the 
first century, giving to men a new vision of Paul and early Christian 
life. The dryness of the Schools became apparent to men tasting this 
wine for the first time. Sir Thomas More said he might as soon 
obtain bodily nourishment by milking a he-goat into a sieve, as spiritual 
nourishment by reading the schoolmen. Ncwadays those who treat of 
the history of theology abandon the later scholastics as pariahs, 
although it is freely admitted no serious work has been written on this 
most interesting period. Protected by St. Thomas, the modern theo- 
logian feels that the others can make shift for themselves. But the 
men of the Renaissance did not stop with the decadents—was Gabriel 
Biel, the last of the scholastics, as weak as all that ?—they attacked the 
central fortress. ‘“Colet and Erasmus had been conversing one day 
upon the character of the Schoolmen. Colet had expressed his sweep- 
ing disapprobation of the whole class. Erasmus....ventured....to 
except Thomas Aquinas from the common herd....Colet turned his 
full eye upon him in order to learn whether he really were speaking 
in earnest ; and concluding that it was so—‘‘What”, he said passion- 
ately, “do you extol such a man as Aquinas? If he had not been very 
arrogant indeed, he would not surely so rashly and proudly have taken 
upon himself to define all things. And unless his spirit had been 
somewhat worldly, he would not surely have corrupted the whole 
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teaching of Christ by mixing with it his profane philosophy”.13 Colet 
now was a superior man, not the type of a Crotus Rubianus or the 
diseased Ulrich Von Hutten, a man who, the writer in the Dictionary 
of National Biography confidently asserts, would have perished by the 
axe with More and Fisher, if his life had been prolonged until that 
troubled time. His influence made precise in Erasmus thoughts 
which had been unformed. His dictum to young theologians: “Keep 
to the Bible and the Aposties’ Creed; and let divines, if they like, dis- 
pute about the rest” became the guiding light of Erasmus.'4 


The life of wandering and writing had begun in earnest. With 
the Adagia published, Erasmus made his way to Italy. The Cette 
belle Italie of Bonaparte was gulped in great draughts by Erasmus, 
avid of the land of sunshine and scholarship. He saw Julius II enter 
in triumph Bologna; or at least he was near Bologna, and that was 
for Erasmus as good as having been there actually. He still had to 
keep an eye on Steyn; and so at Turin at long last Erasmus stood for 
his doctorate in theology, “doctoratum in thelogia accepimus, neuti- 
quam ex animi sententia, verum ab aliis compulsi”.!° His reason for 
his continued absence from his community had thus ceased, but 
Erasmus quickly obtained dispensation that finally freed him from the 
dread of Steyn. The most recent evoker of the shade of Erasmus, H. 
Van Loon,’” has placed the scene of his reappearance near Steyn. Alive 


13F, Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers, (Everyman Edition), p. 64. See- 
bohm is at pains to justify Colet’s remarks. He speaks of St. Thomas’ remark 
that the Summa was for beginners and the matter to be treated with brevity and 
clearness. This he holds to be ridiculous as the Summa is difficult and long! 
He then of course wanders into the question of angels. Yet Seebohm feels this 
to be rather weak; so he adds apologetically: “And yet we may well be free to 
own that Colet’s not unnatural hatred of the scholastic philosophy had blinded him 
in some degree to the personal merits of the early schoolmen. Deeper know- 
ledge....might have enabled him....to recognize that they occupied in their day 
a standpoint not widely different altogether from his own”. (pp. 65-66). Hollis, 
op. cit., p. 55. calls these words of Colet the bottom remark of human history. 
Seebohm wrote some 80 years ago; no scholar of his standing now would dare 
write such things. 

14Seebohm, op. cit., p. 67. 

15“Summus Pontifex Julius belligeratur, vincit, triumphat, paneque Juliun: 
agit”. Allen, op. ctt., vol. I, p. 435. 

16Allen, op. cit., vol. I, p. 433. There is no doubt that the obscure university 
of Turin was the place which led Erasmus to the doctor’s rostrum. An able 
article in L’Ami du Clergé, 1937, p. 729, holds for Bologna. Here the redoubt- 
able L’Ami is off the track. See Whitney, op. cit., p. 65, note 2, with references 
to Nolhac and Nichols. 

17H. Van Loon, Lives, London, 1943. His picture of Erasmus is of an aim- 
able, fussy, forgetful professor-type, who is quite a sceptic. 
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wild horses could not have got him near the place, why then in death 
should he cling to Steyn? He made his way to Venice to see Aldus 
Manutius the great printer, who welcomed him, fed him, lodged him, 
printed him. Erasmus had to share a bed with an Italian humanist, 
Jerome Aleander. Vieux papiers, Vieilles maisons—-they have a mys 
terious charm. The room and bed that contained these two young 
men must have heard the plans and dreams of youth. Not often does 
one bed give rest to two future cardinals, Aleander and Erasmus, at 
least, was invited to accept the Red Hat, but as said above, refused. 
They were to meet frequently in after life.  Aieander’s career of fame 
ending as Papal nuncio at Worms in 1521 should have made him a 
useful friend; Erasmus, however, became convinced that the former 
tutor of Caesar Borgia had designs on his life by poison. To eat dinner 
with Aleander was a nightmare for Erasmus, but on occasions in the 
later years he stiffened himself to the task for the sake of a favour, a 
dispensation—and no man had more need of them. Enigmatic 
Aleander was a child of the Renaissance, but he finished well and man- 
fully.18 Erasmus was in Rome during the first half of the year 1509. 
Two years later the Saxon monk was to tread the same streets and 
gaze like the Dutchman on the same sights. Neither of them were 
attracted by the glorious art then in the process of creation around 
them. The Saxon had his own troubles; Erasmus loved only the 
music of the printing press, the smell of ink, and as for art Holbein 
was supreme for him, thus delivering that marvellous series of por- 
traits which bring the man so close to us. 

Not even the Rome of Julius II could hold for long the wander- 
ing scholar who left Italy disillusioned with her boasted scholarship. 
The wars of Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Julius II were but the pre- 
lude to the struggles of Charles V and Francis I fought out in a 
gorgeous setting, for Italy then was, what Belgium has been for a 
century and more, the cockpit of Europe.!9 “‘Italiam adivimus Graeci- 


18Aleander was born in 1480. His knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
was so remarkable that he was dubbed the Doctor of the Three Tongues. He 
later added Syriac to his list. His experience in Germany changed him from a 
worldly humanist, with serious defects in his life, into the zealous opponent of 
Luther and the Father of Reformation history, as he was an indefatigable collec- 
tor of documents bearing on the great struggle. He was ordained priest in 
1524, and his life after that was free from blame. He died, a Cardinal, in 1542. 
Paquier, Dict. Hist. Geo. Eccles., S.V., Aleandre. Erasmus in 1521 circulated 
a rumour that Aleander was an unbaptized Jew. 

19The printing press was regarded as a divinely inspired means of bringing 
universal peace to Europe. Rabelais however gloomily declared the Devil had his 
answer ready, artillery which would smash the gentle scholars and their dreams 
to pieces. 
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tatis potissimum causa; verum hic iam frigent studia, fervent bella” 
was Erasmus’s sad summing up.2° But there were friends at Basle, at 
Louvain, Paris, London, Cambridge. There were enemies, too, for 
Erasmus was a past-master in the gentle art of making enemies. Tire- 
some theologians, who hated the “poets’’ and accused Erasmus of un- 
settling the studious youth of Europe, beset his path and hindered, as 
he put it, his work of education and reform. 


The vanity of man! Who reads now the works of Erasmus, 
which once made him the arbiter of humanist Europe, making him a 
far more famous and impressive figure, in the eyes of his contempor- 
aries, than even a Raphael or a Michaelangelo. His editions of the 
Fathers, in particular of his beloved St. Jerome, have long been sup- 
planted. His celebrated edition of the New Testament, Greek text 
combined with a new Latin translation, is to-day assessed at a small 
value by scholars. Of course, when printed, it was a veritable 
instrument de guerre, as if the Vulgate suddenly became weakened and 
disgraced. It shocked men who had been accustomed to the Vulgate 
and who became alarmed and annoyed at what appeared to be the 
changing of God’s Word. ‘The translations from the classical auth- 
ors, for instance Lucian of Samosata, were a literary event, indeed 
they were an historical event. The mocking Lacian was indeed a reve 
lation, and it was with ironic joy Erasmus gave him to all for their 
perusal. Perhaps the humanists will be able to plead on the Last Day 
that they failed to realize the deadly power and ubiquity of the printed 
word. However they added ancient mockers to the already large num- 
ber of modern satirists. The Colloquia have not enjoyed the fortune of 
the characteristic works of Petronius, Apuleius, Martial, Poggio, 
Aretino, Boccaccio, Balzac and all others who have a select company of 
admirers providing a constant market for cheap translations; but the 
Colloquia are of the same stamp. This brother priest of ours was a 
rare hand for telling a racy, caustic and blue—very blue—story. 
Erasmus thought they would be capital material for the education of 
the young! The Ciceronianus and Vera Theologia have interest only 
in the history of education. What remains then is not large. The 
Enchridion Militis Christiant contains much of Erasmus. Here the 
great reformer and director of souls was consulted by a long suffering 
wife burdened with a drunken brute of a husband. When all the 
charming prose is boiled down, the prescription emerges, firstly, the 


20Allen, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 433. 
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husband is to read the Scriptures, as sin is impossible when one reads 
the Holy Writ with attention and devotion; secondly, the husband is 
given a long tirade on the evils of clerical celibacy, which surely was not 
ad rem. The short pamphlet Julius Exclusus came from the pen of 
Erasmus, although he denied it, if not vehemently, at least evasively. 
It was written hot on the news of the Pope's death, as Mr. Hollis 
puts it so well for Erasmus the tag ran: ‘De morttis nil nisi malum” 
The dead, as Mr. Hollis further observes, do not write cheques, hence 
the flamboyant career of the dead Julius II] was fair game for the 
expert sharp-shooter. Even so long after the event the ferocious 
nature of the attack alarms and repels. What was the motive of 
Erasmus in writing this cruel indictment of a dead man? He no doubt 
would have said the actions of the warrior pope were so out of keeping 
with his high office that it was high time the Catholic world expressed 
its resentment ; moreover Erasmus as a hater of war for example in his 
book Dulce Bellum Inexpertis, had a further grief against the bellicose 
Vicar of the Prince of Peace. Grant for the sake of argument all 
this to be true, the method of Erasmus was one calculated to bring 
about revolution and cover the Papacy itself with ridicule and shame, 
something which Erasmus always protested was abhorrent to him. 
Julius Exclusus is written in the form of a dialogue between the spirit 
of Julius II, asking admittance to Heaven of St. Peter. Salt and 
pepper are added to give more bite to the dialogue by the remarks of 
the Genius of Julius, who is, of course, Erasmus. Some extracts will 
revive in the memory of the reader the violence and cleverness of this 
dangerous attack?! :— 


“Julius: What the devil is this? The gates not opened! Something is wrong 
with the lock....Hey there, Porter! I say, are you asleep or drunk? 

Peter: Well that the gates are adamant, or this fellow would have broken in. 
He must be some giant, or conqueror. Heaven, what a stench! Who 
are you? What do you want here? 

Julius: Open the gates, I say....1 am Julius the Liguarian, P.M., as you can 
see by the letters if you can read. 

Peter: P.M.! What is that? Pestis Maxima? 

Julius: Pontifex Maximus, you rascal....you, who have been no more than 
Sanctus all these ages—and I Sanctissimus, Sanctissimus Dominus, 
Sanctitas, Holiness itself, with Bulls to show it. 

Peter: Is there no difference between being Holy and being called Holy? 


21Latin text in Jortin, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 280-307. Free English translation 
in Froude, op. cit., pp. 156-174. | Froude’s translation is quoted with some 
changes. The Latin text has as title: Julius Exclusus, Dialogus, Pasquilio 
Romano Autore. It is only fair to say that some have held Erasmus was not the 
author. Modern opinion holds strongly for his authorship, indeed as Jortin Says: 
“IT know of no person in his days, besides himself, who can be supposed to have 
heen both able and willing to write it”. The Latin text has to be read to obtain 
the full effect of the pungent and brutal wit. 
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Ma desi! 

What does he say? 

Eas are the words which he uses to make the cardinals fly after he has 
ined. ... 

Make an end, I say, or I will fling a thunderbolt at you. I will excom- 

municate you....Here are the Bulls ready.... 

You must show your merits first; no admission without merits....Have 

you taught true doctrine? 

Not I. I have been too busy fighting. There are monks to look after 

doctrine, if that is of any consequence. 

Have you gained souls to Christ by pious example? 

I have sent a good many to Tartarus. 

Have you worked any miracles? 

Pshaw! miracles are out of date. 

Have you been diligent in your prayers? 

You waste your breath. This is mockery, 

These are the qualities which made a respectable pope. If he has 
others better, let him produce them. 

The invincible Julius ought not to answer a beggarly fisherman. How- 
ever, you shall know who and what I am. First, I am a Ligurian, and 
not a Jew like you. My mother was the sister of the great Pope Sixtus 
IV. The Pope made me a rich man out of Church property. Deinde 

per gradus ad cardinalitii galeri fastigium sum evectus. Post multis 
fortunae procellis exercitus, ac durissimis casibus sursum iactatus ac 

deorsum, ac praeter alios morbos, comitiali quoque obnoxious: denique 
scabie quoque, quam Gallicam vocant,2? totus opertus, ad haec exsul, 
invisus, damnatus....tamen ipse de summo pontificio spem numquam 
abjeci.... I rose to the top, and I have done more for the Church and 
Christ than any man before me. 

What did you do? 

I raised the revenue. I invented new offices and sold them....This is the 
modest truth, and my friends at Rome call me more a god than a man 


He ‘who represents Christ ought to try to be like Christ. But, rell me, is 


A Pope can only be corrected by a general council, but no general council 
can be held without the Pope’s consent; otherwise it is a synod, not a 
council.... 


No, I say....Add six hundred more to them, there is no power which 
can depose the Pope of Rome.... 

What do you mean by barbarians? Are the French Christians?....Why 
do you call them barbarians, then? Explain. 

I will explain for him. The Italians are a conglomerate of all the bar- 
barous nations in the world—a mere heap of dirt; yet they are absurd 
enough to call everyone a barbarian not born in Italy.... 


22This accusation has been repeated, e¢.g., by H. Boehmer. “It was, so to 
speak, the class disease of students, scholars, clerics, monks, soldiers and princes”. 
Boehmer asserts Julius II, Caesar Borgia, Aleander, many cardinals, Von Hutten, 
Philip of Hesse, Francis I and Charles V_ were all sufferers. The Roman 
physician, Fracastoro, dedicated his poem on the treatment of the disease to 
Cardinal Bembo. Boehmer, of course, warns his readers that the physicians 
were very free in accusing their patients of the morbus gallicus. H. Boehmer, 
op. cit. p. 187. Erasmus writing polemics was a very unsound witness. 
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Julius: The barbarians have vices of their own. They censure ours, and forget 
theirs. We tolerate ours and abominate theirs. Poverty, for instance, 
we look on as so wicked that anything is justifiable to escape from it, 
while the barbarians scarcely approve of wealth if innocently come by. 
We abhor drunkenness....The Germans make light of drunkenness, and 
laugh at it....They are shocked at simony; we never mention it.... 
They say Rome is no See of Christ, but a sink of the devil....You per- 
ceive what a poor wretch of a bishop you were compared to me.... 
Scipio and Caesar were nothing by the side of me.... 

Peter: Insolent wretch. Dare you compare your glory with mine?—and mine 
was Christ’s, and not my own. Christ gave to me the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven....I gained thousands of souls to Christ....1 
brought heathen Rome to acknowledge Christ....I healed the sick, cast 
out devils, restored the dead to life.... 

Julius: You have not told the whole. You have left out of your list poverty, 
vigils, toils, prisons, chains, blows, and the cross to end with. 

Peter: You did well to remind me. I glory in those sufferings more than in 
miracles....Paul did not talk of the cities which he had stormed, the 
legions which he had slaughtered,....he talked of shipwrecks, bonds, 
disgraces, stripes....We are not of your communion in this place. You 
have an army of sturdy rogues behind you, you have money, and you 
are a famous architect. Go build a paradise of your own, and fortify 
it, lest the devils break in on you. 

Julins: I will do better than that. I will wait a few months till I have a large 
force and then if you don’t give in I will take your place by storm.... 

Peter: Oh, wretched man! O miserable Church! You, Genius, I must speak 
with you....Are the bishops generally like this one? 

Genius: A good part of them. But he is the top, far and away.... 

Peter: I am not surprised that so few apply here now for admission when the 
Church has such rulers. Yet there must be good in the world, too, when 
such a sink of iniquity can be honoured, merely because he bears the 
name of Pope. 

Genius: That is the real truth—But my Master beckons to me and lifts his stick. 
Adieu!” 


Dr. Martin Luther can come forward now; the prince of human: 
ists has provided the Saxon with the best of ammunition. Erasmus 
laid the egg of the Reformation; Luther hatched it—such was the 
popular, though rather crude, saying. Compare with this the Encomium 
Morwe, the Praise of Folly, in which with rare skill and verbal fire- 
works, Erasmus whipped the follies of the age from the Pope down- 
wards. It is perhaps the one work of Erasmus that will always be 
read by the general reader because of its great wit, for give him his 
due, Erasmus was all brain. His body was meagre and delicate; as 
two bottles of red wine a day were needed to move his sluggish blood, 
indeed to take the place of blood;?3 his life was a constant struggle 
against illness and cold—-never is he painted without his fur cape and 
bonnet. No man, since Cicero, could handle Latin as he did as 


23Burgundy wine was a necessity. Hence he imported it when at Basle, 


where the Swiss stoves and poor wine spoilt, in his opinion, a most beautiful 
country. 
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something perfectly his own. His life was laborious; indeed he never 
appeared happier than when he calmly corrected his proof sheets amid 
the clatter of the printing presses which did not disturb the thin hand 
Holbein has painted so beautifully in its ceaseless search for the mis- 
print. Good, rich food and warm, soft beds were almost a necessity 
for the wandering scholar. Nature provides animals with a variety of 
means in order to defend themselves. This poor little waspish man 
had only his brain, a brain that appeared to be packed in ice as excite- 
ment seemed only to render his thought more precise, and his untiring 
elegant pen. But Erasmus did not seek quarrels; his whole life was 
an attempt to avoid responsibility. His enemies rejoiced when as 
they said a bonfire was lit under his window forcing him to emerge. 
Luther’s early skirmishes with the Church only amused Erasmus; the 
monk of Wittenberg was a surprising addition to the ranks of the dis- 
contented humanists. “He has attacked”, said Erasmus, “the crown 
of the pope and the bellies of the monks”. During those stormy years, 
1517-1520, he was not dismayed. History has shown clerics as good 
haters, and there may have been some professional contempt still in 
Erasmus. What could a raving shaveling do? The man of Witten- 
berg was a balloon, but after he done his work, it would be easy to 
finish him. Behind the scenes Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, 
and Erasmus prepared for the German council of humanists which 
would reform the frightened Church . They forgot one thing, some- 
thing which they could not understand, that Luther was in his own 
peculiar way deeply religious, deeply sincere.24 They thought they 
could use him; after Worms, they were fighting for their existence. 
The Triumph and Tragedy of Erasmus—his days of triumph were 
over. Gone was the Beata Tranquillitas which for Erasmus, as for 
Mutianus Rufus, was the ideal of life. Invited to Rome by his old 
schoolfellow of Deventer, Adrian VI, Erasmus gave advice: “A council 
was necessary: everyone must give up something for the common 
good.... To consider all the questions which had arisen there should 
be called together from every country men of uncorrupted integrity, 


24The Tablet, loc. cit., p. 82, puts it thus: “Luther had a powerful religious 
appetite....he sought the peace of union with God. His intense prayer, whatever 
its defects, came from his heart, red-hot with its fires. But he was subject to a 
morbid fear which made him crave the security of an indubitable knowledge that 
he....would be saved.... His “gospel” of....confident faith was an unsightly 
....anticipation of the Little Way of Saint Teresa of Lisieux....But true sanc- 
tity is submission of man’s will to God....he was not prepared to renounce self 
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grave, mild, and without passion whose opinion”**—The letter was 
not finished as if Erasmus, realizing his own weakness, saw too his 
own failure. Pestered by Luther, Erasmus, like a skilful espada, 
sought the weak point for the death stroke. In 1524, he struck with 
De Libero Arbitrio. Many thought it a useless thing, but Erasmus 
with his unerring taste had selected the vital spot in the Lutheran 
theology. But the bull was tough; wounded, it could still shake out 
the sword and, sweeping on in De Servo arbitrio fcrce the bull-fighter 
to leap the fence. It was his main effort for the Catholic faith. It 
did good. It was not easy for the elusive Erasmus to commit himself, 
but this wonderfully gifted brother of ours, one whose hundreds of 
letters barely mention the Mass and the altar, could have done so 
much more. He accepted, he wrote, the Papal authority and thought 
the Papacy entitled to respect, although he would not inquire how its 
authority had been gained. “I have such a horror of dogmatism, that 
I could easily declare myself a member of the sceptic school”, he said, 
“whenever I am not met by the inviolable authority of Holy Scripture 
and of the Church, to which I willingly submit my reason in all 
things, whether I understand what it prescribes or do not under- 
stand’’.26 


The last years were sad for the old scholar. The roads seemed 
longer; the inns dirtier; the wine less comforting; the beds colder. 
Life became for him, as the fine phrase has it, a walk along the Appian 
Way with tombstones of friends marking every step. Warham, More 
and Fisher! The cruel deaths of the last two named, friends to the 
end with the wandering scholar, were a terrible blow. How the mem- 
ories of Chelsea, Oxford and Cambridge must have flocked around 
him, the memory of gentle laughter under English skies! Pellmell the 
whole Renaissance would have come before his mind—the historian at 
least can imagine so. Cambrai, Montaigu, More, Fisher, Colet, 
Busleiden, the old rascal Polydore Vergil, his Venetian bedfellow Ale- 
ander, Riario, Aldus, Julius II, Turin and his D.D., all the patrons he 
had run after, the sudden English mid-summer showers, the first vision 
of Oxford, the sluggish Dyle, the sun embracing Paris, cold Steyn, ah, 
Steyn, the thrill of success, the sense of failure, Luther, stubborn monk, 


25Jortin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 286-287. Erasmus in this broken letter thought 
“it needful to restrain the liberty of the press”. A strange advice, indeed, from 
one who had made so much use of it himself. Much of that would have ruined 
the modern reputation of the Apostle of Liberty. Jortin thinks that he had 
already said too much for Rome! Adrian VI had spoken in far blunter terms of 
the corruption in the Curia. 

26Whitney, of. cit., p. 81, note 2 
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Charles V, stubborn emperor, and countless others of the Renais- 
sance ferment crowded in on him. 

He was an exhausted man when he reached Basle in 1536 for a 
little rest with Froben, the printer, before seeking Brabant. Soon in 
June the last letter leaves that hand: “....I am here with my best 
friends....yet because of the difference of religious sentiments, I 
could have been glad to end my days elsewhere. I wish Brabant were 
nearer at hand’”.2”. The signature is pathetic: Erasmus Rot. aegra 
manu. Dysentery set in and he knew the end was near. His time 
was spent in prayer. Christ, who could not resist the prayer of the 
two blind men, was addressed by the dying humanist in accents of piety 
and trust, for he cried out constantly, “Mercy, o Jesus, Lord deliver 
me and, he who had barely muttered a word in the maternal tongue for 
so long, ‘Lieber Godt’. A priest was with him, his secretary, Coomans, 
a Fleming, who held the dying Erasmus in his arms and heard his last 
words, “O Mater Dei, memento mei’. It is to be hoped, as De Ram 
contends, that Coomans acted as a priest towards his great Master.?8 

Neither hot nor cold Erasmus has been rejected by both Protest- 
ants and Catholics. He appeared, one French writer gloomily remark- 
ed, before God with the reputation of being an excellent Greek and 
Latin scholar and nothing else. He could have done so much for the 
Catholic Church if—but four hundred and ten summers and winters 
have passed over Basle since he died so there is little use in speculating. 
Verba sine re was Luther’s comment, rejoicing that his satirical and 
elegant enemy was dead; modestly Luther completed the comparison 
with a description of himself, Res sine verbis—surely not understand- 
ing his own torrential eloquence! He and ali his glittering generation 
have been probed and examined by history; they are also in the merci- 
ful hand of God, Who examines every deed and word. Van Loon’s 
new risen Erasmus is debonair and witty; perhaps if he could speak, 
our brother, the priest would echo the words of the unhappy poet?? :- - 

Freres humains, qui aprés nous vivez N’ayeg les cuers contre nous 
endurcis, Car, se pitié de nous povres avez. Dieu en aura plus tost de 
vous mercis”. 

May God have mercy on him and on us all! T; VEECH, 


27Jortin, op. cit., vol. II, p. 76. . 

28Hollis, op. cit., p. 287. “There is no direct evidence that he received the 
Last Sacraments....” Hollis quotes Mgr. De Ram’s note on Lambert Coomans, 

29F, Villon in Oxford Book of French Verse, p. 39. Erasmus was typical 
of his age in his devotion to Latin. He wrote nothing else; he hardly spoke any- 
thing else. Around him were budding the lyrical and passionate poets of the 
French Renaissance, Du Bellay and Ronsard for instance; but their work and the 
aspirations of others made no appeal to him ,indeed he was unaware of it. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL VOCATIONS (Rev. Osmund Thorpe, C.P., 
Pellegrini & Co., pp. 65, price 1/-.) 


It is gratifying to find yet another Australian publication on the 
all important subject of vocation to the priesthood, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending “Ecclesiastical Vocations” to every Priest 
and candidate for the priesthood. Coming from the able pen of Father 
Osmund Thorpe, C.P., of St. Paul’s Retreat, S.A., this book has six 
chapters dealing with the origin, signs, study of vocations, search for 
vocations, choice of candidates and steps to the priesthood. Then fol- 
lows an appendix of four pages stating correctly, we think, that the 
decision of the Holy See concerning Lahitton’s La Vocation Sacer- 
dotale does not deny the existence of priestly vocation prior to the 
ecclesiastical call of the Bishop. 

Priests will find, especially in chapters two four and five, a fine 
stimulant to their zeal in discovering and fostering vocations in their 
parishes: students will find in chapters one, two and three helpful 
reading as how to arrive at a prudent conclusion regarding their own 
call from God, while in chapter six there is golden advice on how to 
safeguard this precious gift. The paragraph dealing with the value of 
seminary rules is excellent, and we would like to see it further de- 
veloped. 

We think the section of home environment could have been better 
treated and in particular a happier expression could have been chosen 
in regard to the poor. Poor families, in our experience, are usually 
generous and disinterested in the sacrifice of their sons; it is the selfish 
family, whether poor or well to do, that becomes an embarrassment to 
the priest. We confess, too, that we do not quite grasp the Author’s 
meaning with regard to the cultivation of the natural virtues in a semi- 
nary. We know of the supernatural virtues, theological and moral, 
but what precisely are the natural virtues? Although the book is not 
meant to be a doctrinal exposition of vocation, yet the nature of God's 
call is briefly touched upon in the first chapter. Divine vocation to the 
priesthood is said to be something composite made up of an active 
element, the call of the Church, and a passive element, the qualities re- 
quired in the candidate. Not everyone would agree that this is the 
final answer to a much debated question. 
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The Author modestly disclaims originality in this book, for he 
confesses to having used at length a larger work by the Abbe Joseph 
Pinault of Brittany. Be that as it may, Father Thorpe has set his own 
seal on these pages by proper and wise adaptation to Australian con- 
ditions ; he speaks as one who knows a seminary well; there is a seri- 
ousness of tone and sense of duty about his words that will be highly 
appreciated by those engaged in preparing young men for the Divine 
Ministry. ts gl ed 

* * * * 
Sgr vot WilH THE HOLY TRINITY,’ by Very Rev) FE. 

POCVEL OO 9.5~i, 1/0 pp. 2. Pustet Coy, 

In this attractive publication of Fr. Hoeger’s retreat for religious, 
an effort is made not only to put before the mind the fundamental 
truths of the spiritual and especially the religious life—which is a good 
thing—but also to keep them before the mind—which is far, far better. 
Working as he does on a sound psychological principle, the association 
of ideas, Fr. Hoeger may be said to have succeeded admirably in his 
task. Familiar yet striking considerations of the ordinary retreat 
subjects—the end of man, God’s way thereto, and the God-given means 
of attainment—are “wrapped around” three regularly recurring 
spiritual exercises—Our Lord’s Prayer, His Way of the Cross and 
Devotion to the Holy Spirit and the sacramental means of sanctifica- 
tion. In this way the author hopes to make of these practices 
“spiritual keepsakes’’ that will almost spontaneously evoke salutary 
memories of his retreat. 

The method is best illustrated by a few examples. The “Our 
Father” for instance would recall meditations on God’s paternal de- 
signs for us, heaven, a sense of sin, purpose of amendment; when 
making the stations we would be reminded of the danger of human 
respect (Pilate), thoughts on perseverance, kindness, dryness, pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience, contentment with appointment following 
the example of Our Lady’s mental union with God at the foot of the 
Cross and so on; the reception of the sacraments would keep God the 
Holy Ghost before our minds, and thus exert a more conscious influ- 
ence on our spirituality. 

At times, of course, the basis of association is rather fanciful; 
however as the author rightly contends, even a very superficial associa- 
tion of ideas is a decided help to the memory, to the intellect and to the 
will. Occasionally, too, the mode of expression is a little too Ameri- 
can for Australian ears. Nevertheless the ideas are excellent and it is 
on account of these ideas, especially that of giving some practical unity 
to retreats that this book will be of use to those engaged in that work. 
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THE CHANGING WORLD, 124 pp., by Rev. J. F. Kelly, and THE 
VICTORY OF THE CROSS, 136 pp., by the Sisters of Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart, being Parts V and III respectively of 
the History Syllabus published by the Catholic Education Office, 
Melbourne. Printed and distributed by the Advocate Press. 


Our general history books, concentrating on wars and politics and 
national evolution, pass over the one factor which has done most for 
the making of Europe, and that is the influence of Christianity upon 
it. Such is the thesis illustrated by Archbishop Goodier, S.J., in 
History and Religion, and maintained by Hilaire Belloc in Europe and 
the Faith. If by history we mean the story of the development of the 
human race, then religion, not merely a record of events, is the true key 
to history. What did a man believe, that led him to do what he did? 


Though at certain periods, as in the Middle Ages, religion was the 
very air the people breathed, still it is generally treated by modern 
English historians as of no more moment than some political phase. 
Their judgment of the man of the past is formed upon evidence that 
is merely external—they judge him by his hat and coat. What is the 
explanation? Religion is not vital to themselves, therefore they can- 
not think that it was vital to anyone before them. As a consequence, 
they give a warped and incomplete idea of the people of another gen- 
eration. The religious historian, on the other hand, aims at discover- 
ing the interior spirit and motives that brought about the external 
facts; given the interior spirit, he may be sure of his estimate of the 
external facts. The Caesars and Charlemagnes and Napoleons are 
not the only ones who have made history, but the millions whose 
names can never be known. So, for a true understanding of history, it 
is as important to know the soul of these millions as it is to know the 
soul of the Caesars. Indeed, the religious repercussions of history have 
far more lasting effect for the good or evil of races ard kingdoms than 
the antics of any political adventurer. It is the soul of man that really 
matters and produces abiding results. The religious historian will 
see more matter for real history in a Benedict, a Francis, a Vincent de 
Paul, a John Vianney, than in Attila or Clovis, or Charlemagne, or 
Napoleon. To-day the tomb of Napoleon is mainly a sight for tour- 
ists in Paris; the cottage of the Curé of Ars is a living inspiration for 
pilgrims from the world over. 
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That is the Catholic thesis, as developed by Archbishop Goodier 
in the introductory essay to History and Religion. If we accept it, 
and we must, then it is time that we appreciated at their true worth 
practically all modern English historians. Political history has its 
uses, it has its fascination, but it is the shell without the kernel; for, a 
record of events, however momentous, however lucidly explained, is not 
the true key to history. 


It is in the light of this Catholic thesis that Tie Changing World 
and The Victory of the Cross, two more Parts of the Catholic Syllabus 
History Readers, have been written. The Changing World continues 
the story of Christian Europe as contained in The Story of the Middle 
Ages (Part IV), which we reviewed in the January issue. In it we 
see the discoveries of the great Portuguese and Spanish explorers and 
the New Learning changing the old civilization of the Middle Ages; 
the religious revolution which is called the Reformation breaking 
Christendom into pieces; the Catholic Reform; the Defeat of the 
Turks ; and the founding of North America. The treatment, necessarily 
on general lines, includes a surprising amount of detail. Grade VII pup 
ils, and others who are seeking a true history of tne period, will find 
sufficient material to enable them to lay a solid foundation on which 
to build later. The concluding section is devoted to a brief sketch of 
Australian History from 1850 to 1901. 


The Victory of the Cross, for children aged ten (Grade V), deals 
with the Beginnings of Europe—The Roman Empire and its passing, 
the beginning of the Dark Ages, and the Church saving civilization. 
The Australian Supplement is devoted to stories of early exploration 
and the fight for self-government. The simple, clear, and most 
attractive style and the many illustrations make the book a first-rate 
Reader for middle-Primary pupils. Pope Leo the First’s tiara 
(p. 57) presents an anachronism surely, for the first representation of 
a tiara with three crowns is not found tili the second half of the four- 
teenth century. Two misprints, Angels for Angles (p. 76) and Sanc- 
tity for Sanctuary (caption, p. 91) are unfortunate. 

We congratulate Father Kelly and the Sisters on their pioneering 
work in this sphere (pioneering in this country at least), and we 


eagerly await the remaining three Parts of the series. 
Ce 
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“LIVING WITH CHRIST IN GOD,” by Berniéres-Louvigny. 
Translated by Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, Ph.D. Frederick 
Pustet Co., New York. 1946, pp.288. 2 doll 50c. 

This delightful little treatise on the spiritual life is a translation 
of a work published in Rouen in 1660. It is not, as one might expect 
from the title, a dogmatic treatise on the Mystical Body, but rather an 
exhortation, couched in the most persuasive and, at the same time, 
unequivocal terms, to live solely for God—to strive after complete per- 
fection in this life—to abandon oneself completely to God’s Holy 
Will. 

The author very skilfully and very insistently develops the neces- 
sary conditions for such a vocation. Complete detachment from creat- 
ures by a spirit of mortification and penance is the first requisite. “J 
cannot find God without being dead to the world and relinquishing the 
love of creatures”. Then the soul must retire into itself, and with a 
lively faith be attentive to the sweet presence of God dwelling by grace 
within it. “In order to find Him we must be recollected and wholly 
absorbed in His good pleasure. The soul’s one aim must be to dwell 
with God more than with creatures in the conviction that there is noth- 
ing more excellent or more important than close union with Him”. 
Hence we find that prayer receives its just attention throughout the 
book. 

Perhaps the subject most stressed is that of bearing with suffer- 
ing, crosses, and humiliation. As a means of holiness suffering is in- 
dispensable, as exemplified in the lives of the saints. “We cannot hope 
to have part with the Saviour transfigured in the bosom of His Heav- 
enly Father if we have no share in the sufferings of His mortal life”. 
Finally the part that Holy Communion plays in forming Christ within 
us is beautifully delineated. “When Jesus enters our heart in Holy 
Communion He comes to infuse His sentiments and all His tendencies 
into our soul. As food in general transmits its peculiar characteristics 
to the body so Christ excites in the soul all His own sublime senti- 
ments”. To conclude the book there are added some fifty spiritual 
maxims from the pen of Berniéres-Louvigny. 

To anyone, then, who desires to walk more closely in the footsteps 
of “the Man of Galilee’, we can confidently recommend this little book. 
It is certain to strike the cords of generosity that are part and parcel 
of our human nature; to awaken in our hearts a more lively response to 
the loving appeals of our Heavenly Father “who has blessed us with 
every spiritual blessing in Christ”. B.W. 


